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(London Time’s Telescope, for November, 1821.) 


November. 


Now the tempest of NovemsBer blows, 
The winter trumpet, till its failing breath 


Goes moaning into silence. 


OVEMBER iis, usually, a very 
gloomy month, yet there are in- 
tervals of clear and pleasant weather : 
the mornings are occasionally sharp, 
but the hoar frost is soon dissipated by 
the sun, and a fine open day follows. 
Mists and fogs sometimes continue, 
yet fogs and mists have their bright 
sides. Being nothing but vapours, 
which the cold air will not suffer to 
evaporate, they must have body enough 
to present a gorgeous aspect next the 
sun. ‘To the eye of an eagle, or what- 
ever other eyes may be to look down 
upon them, they must appear like mas- 
ses of cloudy gold. In fact, they are 
but clouds unrisen. The city, in this 
month, is often literally a city in the 
clouds. Its inhabitants walk through 
the same airy heaps, which, at other 
times, float afar over their heads in the 
sky, or minister with glorious faces to 
the setting sun. 
We do not say, that any one can 
¢ hold a fire in his hand,’ by thinking 
on a fine sunset; or that sheer imagin- 


Barry CorRNWALL. 


ation of any sort can make ita very 
agreeable thing to feel as if one’s body 
were wrapped round with cold wet. pa- 
per. But the mind can often help it- 
self with agreeable images against 
disagreeable ones ; or pitch itself round 
to the best sides and aspects of them. 
The solid and fiery ball of the sun, 
stuck, as it were, in the thick foggy 
atmosphere; the moon just winning 
her way through it, into beams; nay, 
the very candles and gas-lights in the 
shop windows of a misty evening,—all 
have,in our eyes, their agreeable varie- 
ties of contrast to the surrounding haze. 

The poets have, in numberless pas- 
sages, done justice to these our melan- 
choly visitors. Examples might be 
produced from Homer, Virgil, Milton 
and others ; we can only find a place 
for the following from Spenser. It is 
a scene thickly beset with horror. Sir 
Guyon, in the course of his voyage 
through the perilous sea wishes to stop 
and hear the Syrens ; but the Palmer, 
his companion, dissuades him ; 


When suddenly a grosse fog over spred 

With his dull vapour all that desert has, 

And heaven’s chearefull face enveloped, 

That all things one, and one as nothing was, . 
And this great universe seemed one confused mass. 
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November. 


Thereat they greatly were dismayd, ne wist 

How to direct theyr way in darkness wide ; 

But feared to wander in that wastefull mist 

For tombling into mischiefe unespyde : 

Worse is the daunger hidden then descride. 
Suddeinly an innumerable flight 

Of harmless fowles about them fluttering cride, 
And with theyr wicked wings them oft did smight, 


And sore annoyed, groping in that griesly night. 


Even all the nation of unfortunate 

And fatall birds about them flocked were, 

Such as by nature men abhorre and hate ; 

The ill-faced owle, deaths dreadful messengere : 
The hoarse night-raven, trump of dolefull drere : 
The lether-winged batt, dayes enimy : 
The rueful stritch, still waiting on the bere: 
The whistler shrill, that whoso heares doth dy : 


The hellish harpies, prophets of sad destiny : 


All these, and all that els does horrer breed, 
About them flew, and fild theyr sayles with fear ; 
Yet stayd they not, but forward did proceed, 
Whiles th’ one did row, and th’ other stifly steare. 
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Whether November be gloomy or 
fine should be immaterial to the reflect- 
ing mind ; we must not suffer our hap- 
piness to depend on the state of the 
weather: a much smaller portion of 
this grand elixir vite is to be attribu- 
ted to climate than is generally imag- 
ined. Under all climates and seasons, 
man is the cause of his own disap- 
pointments and vexations. Not the 
circumstances that surrouud him, 
whether he be placed among the fer- 
vid plains of India, the sandy deserts 
of Arabia, the temperate vales of Eu- 
rope, or the snow-clad regions of the 
Poles, are to blame : man is not, there- 
fore, either happy or unhappy. Wheth- 
er he enjoy the perpetual spring of Qui- 
to, the verdant summer of Britain, the 
rich autumn of Italy, or the winter— 
the long—long winter of Lapland, 
and the Arctic circle; they areall 
equally indifferent to his real happiness. 

‘ The iality for our native coun- 
try,’ it has been well observed by a 
lively writer, ‘ was certainly given us 
by nature, to prevent rambling, the ef- 
fect of an ambitious thirst after knowl- 
edge, which we are formed to enjoy. 
All we get by it is a fruitless desire 
of mixing the different pleasures and 
conveniences which are given to the 
different parts of the world, and can- 
not meetin any one of them. After 
having read all that is to be found in 
the languages I am mistress of, and 
having decayed my sight by midnight 
studies, I envy the easy peace of mind 


of aruddy milk-maid, who, undistur- 
bed by doubt, hears the sermon with 
humility every Sunday, not having con- 
founded the sentiments of natural duty 
in her head by the vain enquiries of 
the schools, who may be more learned, 
yet, after all, must remain as ignorant. 
And, after having seen part of Asia 
and Africa, and almost made the 
tour of Europe, 1 think the honest 
English Squire more happy, who ve- 
rily believes the Greek wines less de- 
licious than March beer; that the 
African fruits have not so fine a flavour 
as golden pippins ; that the becafigas 
of Italy are not so well tasted as a 
rump of beef, and that, in short there 
is no perfect enjoyment of this life, 
out of Old England.’ 

The naturalist, who lately contem- 
plated the trees and shrubs in all their 
beauty of outline, foliage, blossoms, 
colours, and lights and shadows, must 
now contemplate them in their ramifi- 
cations, sprays, buds, and barks, in 
which he will still find abundance of 
beauty and wonder. ‘Thus, we admire 
the symmetry of form, the sparkling 
eye, the blooming cheek, and the cur- 
ling lock, in the human, especially the 
female, figure ; but who does not, like- 
wise, admire the proportion and polish 
of the bones, and the admirable con- 
trivance of the joints of the bare ske- 
leton ? It was the contemplation of a 
skeleton which turned Galen from be- 
ing an atheist into a worshipper of the 
Great Jehovah ! 
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A few of our forest trees which are 
called ‘ deciduous’ retain their foliage 
until Jate in the spring, especially when 
shooting from old stools in woods and 
copses, where they furnish a comforta- 
ble shelter for many of the small birds 
during the night, and a covert for the 
owl by day, as boys well know. The 
leaves of the common elm now strew 
the ground in profusion, and we tram- 
ple over the rustling foliage without no- 
ticing any thing remarkable. Should 
we be led to observe these leaves, we 
shall find them marked with a dark 
spot, which is invariably attached to 
some of them, every autumn, more 
or less; by dissection under the mi- 
croscope it forms a very pretty ob- 
ject, constituting one of the numerous 
race of FUNGI, arranging as spheria 
xylomoides ! Perhaps no part. of or- 
ganized creation exists for self alone, 
but constitutes a portion of one great 
union ; the fine bearing and connection 
of each fibre may elude our discovery, 
but reason and conviction fill up the 
void. Every known animal yields 
support to some other being, either ex- 
ternally or internally ; and generally 
each genus affords something widely 
different from the other : the common 
laurel and ilex aquafolia have a very 
remarkable one attached to their 
leaves, when in a state of decay 
(spheria bifrons), unlike any oth- 
er that we know of ; and this spot up- 
on the elm leaf, though not so remark- 
able, presents its distinctive character 
as manifestly as in plants of more fre- 
quent and ready observation. These 
little notices engage our thoughts and 
employ our faculties, and the next tran- 
sition perhaps 

Fixes on the 
Mind the impress deep of wisdom and of 


Power, and lifts the grateful soul with joy, 
With rapture, and with love. 


Violent storms of wind are not un- 
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common in October and November ; 
but the partial injury which they oc- 
casion is amply compensated by the 
benefits derived from them in purifying 
the atmosphere. 


Amid the mighty clouds that move along, 
The moaning winds of Avrumy sing their 


song, 
And shake the red leares fromthe forest trees ; 


And subterranean voices speak. 
; B. Cornwall. 


The following lines afford a fine 
description of the effect of a storm on 
the aged tenants of the forest :— 


How would each sweeping pond’rous bough 
Resist,when straight the whirlwind cleaves, 

Dashing in strengthening eddies through 
A roaring wilderness of leaves ! 

How would the prone descending show’r 
From the green canopy rebound ! 

How would the lowland torrents pour ! 
How deep the pealing thunder sound! 

Bloomfield. 


In this war of the elements many a 
noble forester is stretched upon the 
ground; many a ‘ gnarled’ oak suc- 
cumbs to the power of the mighty 
wind :—but removed and at length 
converted into one of Britain’s best 
bulwarks, will yet 

Many a conflict brave, 
And many a dreadful storm defy ; 
Then, groaning o’er the raeiecer wave, 

ing home the flag of victory ! 

7 pe "Bloomfield. 

Such is the effect of a storm on the 
forests in this temperate region ; but 
insignificant is this compared with the 
hurricane of America, the progress of 
which is so admirably described by her 
native bard, Mr. Pautpine. Much as 
we affect to despise the literature of 
our transatlantic brethren, and unwil- 
ling as we are to allow them merit of 
any kind, the most prejudiced English- 
man must, we think, on the perusal of 
the following lines, be convinced that 
the ‘ Americans possess at least one 
living POET? 


The forest roared, the everlasting oak 

In writhing agonies the storm bespoke ; 

The live leaves scattered wildly every where, 
Whirled round in madd’ning circles in the air ; 
The stoutest limbs were scattered all around, 

The stoutest trees a stouter master found ; 
Crackling and crashing down they thund’ring go, 
And seem to crush the shrinking rocks below : 
Then the thick rain in gathering torrents poured, 
Higher the river rose, and louder roared, 
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November. 





And on its dark, quick eddying surface bore 
The gathered spoils of earth along its shore ; 
While trees that not an hour before had stood 
The lofty monarchs of the stately wood, 
Now whirling round and round with furious course, 
Dash ’gainst the rocks that breast the torrent’s force, 
And shiver like a reed by urchin broke, 
Through idle mischief, or with heedless stroke : 
A hundred cataracts, unknown before, 
Rush down the mountain’s side with fearful roar, 
| And as with foaming fury down they go, 

Loose the firm rocks and thunder them below ; 
Blue lightnings from the dark cloud’s bosom sprung, 
Like serpents, menacing with forked tongue ; 
While many a sturdy oak that stiffly braved 
The threat’ning hurricane that round it raved, 
Shivered beneath its bright, resistless flash, 
Came tumbling down amain, with fearful crash: 
Air, earth, and skies, seemed now to try their pow’r, 
And struggle forthe mastery of the hour. 

Backwoodsman. 


The 11th of November is celebrated 
as St. Martin’s Day. 

He was a native of Hungary, and 
for some time followed the life of a sol- 
dier ; but afterwards took orders, and 


What though wynter has begunne 
To push down the summer sunne, 
To our fire we can betake, 

And enjoy the crackling brake ; 
Never heedinge wynter’s face 

On the day of Martilmasse. 
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was made Bishop: of Tours in France, 
in which see he continued for twenty- 
six years. Martin died about the year 
397. Formerly a universal custom 
prevailed of killing cows, oxen, swine, 
&c. at this season, which were cured 
for winter consumption ; as fresh pro- 
visions were seldom or never to be had 
during the dreary months which suc- 
ceed November. This practice is yet 
retained in some country villages. 


It is the day of Martilmasse, 
Cuppes of ale should freelie passe, 


The 22d of November is celebrated 
as St. Cecilia’s Day. 

Cecilia was a Roman lady, who re- 
fusing to renounce her religicn, was 
thrown into a furnace of boiling water, 
and was scalded to death. Others say 
that she was stifled ina bath, a pun- 
ishment frequently inflicted, at that 
time, on female criminals ef rank. She 
suffered martyrdom about the year 225. 
Cecilia is regarded as the patroness of 
music, and is represented with a regal 
in her hand. 


ON MUSIC. 


BY WM. STRODE. 


Wuey whispering streams do softly steal 
With creeping passions through the heart ; 
And when, at every touch, we feel 
Our pulses beat, and bear a part ; 
When threads can make 
A heart-string quake, 


Philosophy 
Can scarce deny 


The soul can melt in harmony. 


O lull me, lull me! charming air, 

My sense is rocked with wonders sweet, 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, 
Soft, like a spirit’s, are thy feet ; 


Grief who need fear 


That hath an ear ? 
Down let him lie, 


And slumbering die, 


And change his soul for harmony. 








ORIGIN OF RINGS, AND SUPERSTITIOUS RESPECT FOR THE VIRTUES 
OF RARE GEMS. 


CCORDING to the accounts of 
the heathen mythology, Prome- 
theus, who in the earliest ages had dis- 
covered a great number of secrets, hav- 
ing been delivered from the chains by 
which he was fastened to Mount Cau- 
casus, for stealing fire from heaven, in 
memory or acknowledgment of the fa- 
vour he had received from Jupiter, 
made himself a ring of one of those 
chains, in whose collet he represented 
the figure of the rock where he had 
been detained : or rather, as Pliny says, 
set in it a bit of the same rock, and put 
iton his finger. This was the first 
ring and the first stone. 


But we otherwise learn that the use 
of rings is very ancient, and that the 
Egyptians were the first inventors of 
them ; which seems confirmed by the 
person of Joseph, who as we read in 
Genesis, chap. xli. for having inter- 
preted Pharaoh’s dream, received not 
only his liberty, but was rewarded with 
the Prince’s ring, a collar of gold, and 
the superintendency of Egypt. 


Josephus, in the third book of the 
Jewish Antiquities, says, that the Is- 
raelites had the use of them after their 
passing the Red Sea; because Moses, 
at his return from Mount Sinai, found 
that they had forged the golden calf 
from the rings of their wives. 


The same Moses, which was up- 
wards of four hundred years before the 
war of Troy, permitted the priests he 
had established the use of gold rings, 
enriched with precious stones. The 
high priest wore upon his ephod, which 
was a kind of caftan, rich rings that 
served him as clasps; and between 
two of these clasps a large emerald 
was set, and engraven with mysterious 
names. The ring he wore on his fin- 
ger was of inestimable value and celes- 
tial virtue. 

Had not Aaron, the high priest of 
the Hebrews, a ring on his finger, 
whereof the diamond, by its virtue, op- 
erated prodigious things ? for it chang- 
ed its livid lustre into a dark colour, 


when the Hebrews were to be punish- 
ed by death for their sins; when they 
were to fall by the sword, it appeared 
of a blood colour ; if they were inno- 
cent, it sparkled as usual. 

It is observable that the ancient He- 
brews used rings in the time even of 
the war of Troy. Queen Jezebel, to 
destroy Naboth, as is related in the 
third book of Kings, made use of the 
ring of Ahab, King of the Israelites, 
her husband, to seal the counterfeit 
letters that ordered the death of that 
unfortunate man. Judah, as is men- 
tioned in Genesis, chapter xxxviii. 
abused his daughter-in-law, Thamar, 
who had disguised herself, by giving 
her his ring and bracelets as a pledge 
of the faith he had promised her. 

Though the great Homer is silent in 
regard to rings, both in his [dad and 
Odyssey, they were, notwithstanding, 
used in the time of the Greeks and 
Trojans ; and it is from them several 
other nations received them. 

The ring was reputed by some na- 
tions a symbol of liberality, esteem, 
and friendship, particularly among the 
Persians, none being allowed to wear 
any, except when given to them from 
the hand of the King himself. This is 
what may be also remarked in the per- 
son of Apollonius Thyanneus, who, as 
a token of singular esteem and great 
liberality, received one of surprising 
virtue from the great Tarchas, the 
Prince of the Gymnosophists, who were 
the ancient priests of the Indies, and 
dwelt in forests, as our bards and druids, 
where they applied themselves to the 
study of wisdom, and to the specula- 
tion of the heaven and stars. This 
philosopher, by the means of that ring, 
learned every day the greatest secrets 
im nature. 

The Lacedemonians, as related by 
Alexander ab Alexandro, pursuant to 
the ordinances of their King Lycurgus, 
had only iron rings, despising those of 
gold; either that their King was will- 
ing thereby to retrench luxury, or not 
to permit the use of them. 
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Though the ring found by Gyges, 
shepherd to the King of Lydia, has 
more a fable than truth in it, it will 
not, however, be amiss to relate what 


Is said concerning it by Herodotus, 


Colius after Plato, and Cicero, in the 
third book of his Offices. 

This Gyges, after a great flood of 
water, passed into a very deep cavity 
in the earth; where having found, in 
the belly of a brazen horse, with a 
large aperture in it, a human body of 
enormous size, he pulled from off one 
of the fingers a ring of surprising vir- 
tue ; for the stone in the collet render- 
ed him who wore it invisible when the 
collet was turned towards the palm of 
the hand, so that the party could see, 
without being seen, all manner of per- 
sons and things. Gyges, having made 
trial of this efficacy, bethought himself 
that it would be a means to facilitate 
his ascending the throne of Lydia; - for 
gaining the Queen by it, he succeeded 
in his design, having killed Candaules, 
her husband. The dead body the ring 
belonged to, was that of an ancient 
Brachman, who in his time was the 
chief of all. 

The rings of the ancients often serv- 
ed for seals: Alexander the Great, af- 
ter the defeat and death of Darius, 
used his ring for sealing the letters he 
sent into Asia, and his own for those 
he sent to Europe. 

It is also remarkable that the great- 
est personages wore some stones in the 
collet of their rings, which could not 
but be esteemed for rarities, either that 
they were natural in regard to the 
figures they represented, or were en- 
graven. The first who adopted the 
use of rings, in Egypt, had in them the 
figures of their Gods, or other hiero- 
glyphics. 

Silenus, as Alexander says, had a 
fatal ring, with the figure of an anchor 
in the collet. This mark became nat- 
ural to his posterity ; for his descend- 
ants had it impressed on the thigh at 
their birth. 

Josephus makes mention, that Arius, 
a King of the Lacedemonians, had in 
his ring the figure of an eagle holding 
a dragon between his talons; and that 
this figure was natural. 
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Clearchus, a Greek Captain, in thie 
service of Cyrus, as Plutarch relates, 
had in the stone of hisring a Diana 
naturally expressed, dancing with her 
nymphs, and as distinctly as if art had 
contributed to the formation of the fi- 
gures. At his death he made a pre- 
sent of this ring to Cresias of Guedus, 
It was a talisman. 

The Cyreneans gave to Battus, the 
founder of their city, as a token of 
gratitude a ring, on the stone of which 
was engraven a kind of herb, called 
sylph, held to be the rarest and most 
precious of all. 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, wore a 
ring reputed inestimable on account of 
its agate, which naturally represented 
an Apollo, holding his lyre, and seat- 
ed in the midst of the Muses, so accu- 
rately distinguished as if the whole had 
been designedly disposed, though in ef- 
fect it was nothing more than an agree- 
able Jusus nature. This King having 
been conquered by the Romans, they 
kept his ring in the temple of Concord, 
as the most precious thing belonging to 
him: it was thought that this ring was 
a talisman. 

Pompey the Great had a lion en- 
graved on his ring, holding a sword. 
Scylla, on his, had the image of Jugur- 
tha, King of Numidia, because he tri- 
umphed over him. Scipio Africanus 
was represented in his son’s ring. Pliny 
the younger, and Pro-consul, wore en- 
graved on his ring a car drawn by four 
horses. 

The disciples of Epicurus, in vene- 
ration, and as a happy omen, had _ the 
figure of their master engraved on their 
rings. Mithridates, who carried poi- 
son in the collet of his ring to have 
power over his life when he pleased, 
could not effect his desires, having 
from his early youth accustomed his 
body to antidotes; so that he was 
obliged to have himself kilied by a 
Gaul. 

But what must be said of the ring of 
Polycrates, King of the isle of Samos, 
which had an invaluable diamond set 
in it? This King having been favour- 
ed during his whole life by fortune, was 
willing to make a visible trial of it, by 
throwing his ring into the sea ; but, by 
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a very surprising incident, he was so 
fortunate as to find the same ring in 
the belly of a large fish that was the 
next day served at his table. ‘To what 
must this be attributed, the Prince’s 
good fortune or the virtue of the ring ? 

It does not appear that Romulus had 
introduced or authorised the use of 
rings after the foundation of Rome, for 
we only find them on the figures of the 
statues of Numa Pompilius, and Servius 
Tullus. However, it may be remark- 
edin Florus, that even in that time 
rings and bracelets were pretty com- 
mon among the Sabines, because the 
virgin Tarpeja, one of the Vestals, be- 
ing gone te draw water for the sacri- 
fice, betrayed one of the gates of the 
capitol to Talius, King of the Sabines, 
and demanded as a recompence the 
rings or bracelets the soldiers wore on 
their left hands ; but they, pretending 
she had asked their bucklers, crushed 
her to death between them, and enter- 
ed the city, thus acquitting themselves 
of their promise. 

It was customary at Rome for the 
bridegroom to send to the bride, before 
marriage, aring of iron, without either 
stone or collet, to denote how lasting 
their union ought to be, and the frugal- 
ity they were to observe together. ‘The 
Roman Knights were distinguished 
from the senators by their gold rings ; 
and it was customary, as a mark of 
honour, to present Ambassadors with 
them when they received orders from 
the senate to go to foreign nations. 

It was afterwards a sign of liberty 
at Rome to wear a gold ring ;_ because 
the freedman was deemed a person of 
free birth when he received the right 
and privilege of the ring, whereby he 
could also be admitted to dignities, and 
at last take the title of Knight. In the 
time of the war between Carthage and 
Rome, Hannibal, as a token of the sig- 
nal victory he gained over the Roman 
army, which was entirely defeated in 
the battle of Cannes, sent to Carthage 
three bushels of rings, taken off the fin- 
gers of the nobles and Roman Knights 
who were slain on the field of battle. 

Though the first inhabitants of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, and the 
ancient Gauls, were accustomed to 
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wear rings on the middle finger, use at 
last prevailed among all nations to 
place them on the finger next to the 
little one of the left hand, which thence 
has got the name of annulary, or ring- 
finger, because there is a small nerve, 
according to the opinion of the Egyp- 
tians, which proceeds from the heart to 
this finger. 

The diamond has been always es- 
teemed by the ancients the rarest stone, 
and the most precious of all, either for 
its hardness, its fine brilliancy, its wa- 
ter, or its virtues. It is victorious 
over fire, and resists also the hardest 
thing. The finest come from Bisnaga 
and Decan, provinces of the East In- 
dies. The virtue attributed to this 
stone is against poison, panic terrors, 
and enchantments: it calms anger and 
foments love between man and wife, 
and is therefore called the stone of re- 
conciliation. 

Such a pernicious quality is, not- 
withstanding, attributed to diamond- 
powder, that it cannot be corrected, 
either by reason of its being extremely 
cold, or corrosive ; and it is said, that 
the great physician and chymist 'Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, was poisoned by 
it. 

As heat may tarnish the lustre and 
fire of a diamond, Wolphangus and 
Andrew Baccin are of opinion, that at 
night, before going to bed, it ought to 
be taken off the finger, and laid on 
some marble, or in some cool place. 
The symbol of the diamond is constan- 
cy, fortitude, innocence, and other he- 
roic virtues. 

The carbuncle is so rare and pre- 
cious a stone, that it is very hard to be. 
found.—Some have said that it is not 
in nature, but they are greatly mistaken, 
it being certain that it has been, and is 
still found. Garcias ab Horto, a phy- 
sician to the Viceroy of the Indies, 
writes, that he himself saw carbuncles 
in that Prince’s possession,whose splen- 
dour ‘was so prodigious, that they seem- 
ed like so many blazing coals, which 
glowed in the midst of darkness.— 
Lewis Vertoman, a Roman, relates, 
that the King of Pegu usually wore one 
of so large a size, and of so lively and 
brisk a lustre, that whoever looked at 
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this King in the darkest night, saw him 
shine as if surrounded by the rays of 
the sun. If, therefore, nature produ- 
ces stones of this quality, that sparkle 
with so much lustre in the light, and 
dissipate its obscurity, these stones 
must be carbuncles ; and it is that fire 
which must distinguish it from other 
precious stones. If the same nature 
has given so great a resplendency to a 
little worm, which in summer-time con- 
quers by its lustre the darkness of the 
night, and illuminates the objects about 
it, why should not a body more solid, 
more purified, and on which nature 
might have worked during several ages, 
have the same fire with more brillian- 
cy, being a more finished work, and 
whose merit, except in point of life, 
surpasses that of the glow-worm ? 

lian relates, in his History of An- 
émals, that a young stork having been 
cured of a broken thigh by a woman of 
Tarentum, in gratitude for her care 
had let fall into her lap a precious car- 
buncle, which shined in the night as a 
burning candle. Hence it is manifest, 
that dragons only carry them about 
them to give themselves light; and 
that they do not grow out of their 
heads, because birds know how to dis- 
tinguish them from other stones, and 
to find them in the places where they 
grow. 

The carbuncle is of different kinds 
and sexes. Its nature is to emit a co- 
ruscant fire, which shines brighter the 
greater the obscurity is. It also con- 
tains drops of gold, like so many stars 
within. These are the rarest carbun- 
cles, and they come from Ethiopia. 
The Chaldeans had so great a venera- 
tion for this stone, that they used it in 
their ceremonies. It is still remarka- 
ble, that the carbuncle cannot be coun- 
terfeited. Its supposed virtues are, to 
resist fire, to stop defluxions of the 
eyes, to divert dreams and nocturnal 
illusions, and to serve as an antidote 
against corrupt and pestilential air. 

The ruby differs much from the car- 
buncle, though some place no distinc- 
tion between them. _It is diaphanous, 
and variegated with little spots of azure 
in the midst of its purple colour. The 
less azure it has, the more noble and 
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beautiful it is. The best are from the 
isle of Ceylon, and the river Pegu. 
That which the Emperor Rodolphus 
II. had, was as big as a hen’s egg, and 
valued at sixty thousand ducats. The 
virtues ascribed to it are for resisting 
poison, preserving from the plague, 
banishing sorrow, repressing luxury, 
and averting ill thoughts. If it changes 
colour, it portends impending misfor- 
tunes ; but it resumes its colour as soon 
as they are over. 

The amethyst is in great esteem for 
its excellencies, and therefore ranked 
among the most precious stones. ‘The 
best are from the East Indies, though 
Germany and Bohemia furnish pretty 
good. ‘The more deep and less trans- 
parent their violet-colour is, the great- 
er esteem they are in. This stone is 
called amethyst from its colour, and 
because it hinders drunkenness ; for 
being applied to the navel, it attracts 
and dissipates the fumes of wine. It 
also is said to divert ill thoughts, to 
make the mind joyful, and to acquire 
for the bearer the favour of Princes. 
The Roman ladies were very fond of 
this stone. 

The jacinth is of the number of rare 
stones ; and such of them as are repu- 
ted the most beautiful, have the glow of 
flames of fire, and emulate the colour of 
scarlet, or natural vermillion. The 
Oriental are the most noble. Their 
principal use, formerly, was against 
the plague, being hung to the neck. 
They were also thought to fortify the 
heart, to secure from the effects of 
lightning, and to augment riches, ho- 
nour, prudence, and wisdom. 

The emerald is the most perfect, 
beautiful, and sprightly, among pre- 
cious stones. ‘The most considerable 
come from the Indies, Persia, and Peru. 
The reputed virtues of this stone are to 
prevent epileptic fits ; and, if the dis- 
order is so violent as not to be con- 
quered by it, it breaks. 


The opal, of which there are four 
sorts,challenges an eminent rank among 
precious stones, because it partakes of 
the beauty of all the others, and cannot 
be counterfeited. The virtues attribu- 
ted to the opal are for recreating the 
spirits of the heart, preserving against 
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contagious air, hindering fainting fits, 
and malign affections. 

We shall finish this essay by the 
pantarbe, of which Philostrates, in the 
Life of Apollonius, relates wonderful 
effects. e stone is incomparable, 
both in beauty and virtue; for it has 
so piercing a lustre, and so brisk a fire, 
that, like the carbuncle, it lights up 
day in the midst of darkness. But 
what is most admired is, that this light 
is a spirit, accompanied by such an ef- 
fect that it insinuates and diffuses itself 
in the earth to attract insensibly the 
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other stones round about it; and even 
as far as this virtue extends, so far it 
has strength, and all these stones re- 
a a cluster of bees surrounding 

Heliodorus, in his History of Thea- 
genes and Caricles, says, that it pre- 
serves from fire those that carry it 
about them; and that Caricles was 
preserved it, notwithstanding the fury 
and vengeance of Arsace, Queen of 
Ethiopia. It was held to be one of 
the first talismans Theagenes was pos- 
sessed of in Egypt. 





NEW QUAKER BARD. 


(From the London Magazines, August, 1821.) 


POEMS, BY P. M. JAMES. 


ib this small volume of Poems, the 

compositions are of so slight a na- 
ture as to preclude critical remark ; 
and if we say that the pieces are gen- 
erally pleasing, the sentiments moral, 
and the style (with a few exceptions of 
lame rhythm) agreeable, we shall have 
spoken all the truth, and done the au- 
thor justice. Mr. James, we under- 
stand, adds another to the catalogue of 


bards belonging to the Society of 
Friends. Not aiming so high as Barton 
or Wiffen, (to the latter of whom we 
owe a review for his late translation 
from Tasso,) he has struck a very mu- 
sical chord, and seems gifted with those 
feelings which constitute a poet. He 
must, however, be more careful in pre- 
serving harmony in his measures; we 


copy two or three specimens. 


THE PILGRIMS AND THE PRIESTS. 


Or, the Three Good Things of Malvern. 
[A tale of the ‘ olden tyme.’] 


Sweetly was chaunted the evening hymn, 


At the sound of the vesper bell ; 
The pilgrim had knelt at our Lady’s shrine, 
He had drank at our Lady’s well. 


The sun had nigh set, and the Monks had all met, 
And the anthem had died away, 

The hearth blazed bright, and the torch pour’d its light 
On the Priests and their goodly array. 


‘Thave seen,’ said the Pilgrim, ‘the tremulous wave 
That murmurs at Galilee still ; 

But never so sweet did the shadow fall 
As it falls o’er Malvern Hill. 


‘ ] have wandered afar for my penance and pain, 
Where the breezes of Lebanon blow ; 

But richer the gales that o’er Malvern rise, 
From the apple bowers below. 


‘The mountains are green and the land is good, 
And your turrets are fair to see ; 

And for three good things is Malvern fam’d, 
Now tell these three things unto me. 
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‘Oh! are they the Surinz of our Lady dear, 

And the Penance of Benedict’s sway ! 
And the third the Wet with the waters clear, 
That run to the rising ray ?’ 


Then up rose a Friar, and laugh’d as he rose, 
And his flagon he fill’d to the brim ; 

(No Priest in the Abbey of Great Malvern, 
Sung mass or shrived sinners like him.) 


His eye and his cheek were bright with the gale 
Of the hills where the red deer run ; 

For the Friar had hastened from Little Malvern, 
Where he had been shriving a Nun. 


‘What knave,’ cried the Friar, ‘ could wander so far, 
Yet hold us such ignorant elves ? 

Sir Pilgrim, though beadsmen of penance may preach, 
Yet they love somewhat better themselves. 


‘ Lo! the chace wide extends round our ample domain, 
And the Severn runs proud at our feet ; 

And the orchards that spread o’er the prospect afar, 
Yield cider bright, sparkling and sweet. 


‘ Let pilgrims still drink of the crystalline spring, 
And sinners on pilgrimage pass ; 

Give Beadsmen fresh Satmon and dainty red Derr, 
And Liqvor that foams in the glass !’ 





THE IVY AND PAINTED WINDOW. 


Through Malvern’s sweet village strange rumours were spread, 
That a plot had been laid and the church was in danger ! 

The tidings had filled every villager’s head, 
And the noise it occasioned alarmed every stranger. 


The report thus arose—a green ivy had grown 
Up the walls of the church, the old structure adorning ; 
Till it reached the east window, where gaily were shown 
Apostles and saints in the bright hues of morning. 


And it still must be owned, that ‘twas pleasant to see 
The sun and the wind with the ivy leaves dally ; 
To hear round its blossoms the hum of the bee, 
That came lured by thgir sweets from the mountajn or valley. 


And when the day sank on the bosom of night, 
Like a sport-wearied child on the breast of its mother, 
We then soothly might say by the summer moon's light, 
That the ivy and window were made for each other. 


The night-hawk that roams like a spirit through air, 
Led his bride to its chambers with tender caresses ; 

‘Midst its branches the owl built her palace so fair, 
And rear’d her grey brood in its dark green recesses. 


Thus time flew away, till arose a complaint, 
That the ivy grown wanton, and evil designing, 

In its gambols had knock’d out the head of a saint, 
And had ruin’d a nun with its twisting and twining. 


Nay the parish clerk swore that an owl from her den, 

Had look’d into the church through a pane that was broken ; 
That the owl cried to-whoo! while the clerk cried amen ! 

And the ivy was blamed for so evil a token. 


And ’twas said that the boughs which crown’d buttress and arch, 
The ravage of ages with verdure renewing, 

Like a wreath for the forehead of Time on his march, 

Now hung o’er the fane like the omen of ruin, 
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Just like love when it touches the resolute mind, 


It blends beauty with valour, with grace 


melancholy ; 


Till the soul to the triumphs of passion resign’d, 
Grows insensate to fame and enamout’d with folly. - 


So the axe to the trank of the ivy was laid, 

And the fowls of the air from its branches were driven, 
And its leaves which the altar in beauty array’d, 

To pale desolation were ruthlessly given. 


Then the wild bee complain’d as she sought her lov’d flowers, 
‘Oh! why are the blossoms so tediously coming ?’ 

And zephyr inquired for the evergreen bowers, 
Where her voice had kept tune to the bees’ gentle humming. 


—Yet nature proclaims, ‘ that securely in earth, 
Sleeps a root of the ivy its honours renewing ; 

And when time’s ling’ring hand gives the slumberers birth, 
It shall wave in its pride o’er the temple in ruin.’ 





THE RETROSPECT. 


“ T would not live life o’er again 

For all its joys, to share its pain ; 

Life’s springs and pastimes tempt me not, 
To wish its cares again my lot. 


What tho’ youth’s devious course hath been 
A chequer’d yet a cheerful scene ! 

Our pleasures to the world are known, 

Oar silent griefs are all our own! 


"Tis sweet to view from sheltering bower, 
The high arch’d rainbow span the shower ; 
But he who still must bide the storm 
Cares little for the rainbow’s form. 


When memory seéms t’ obey thy will, 
She fails to cull the good from ill ; 

But trae alike to joy and woe, 

She culls them both, her power to show. 


These from life’s troubles could we take, 

Their influence heaven and earth would make ; 
The charm that dwells with death would fly, 

For who, with these, would wish to die ?” 


jin - 





VOYAGES IN THE NORTHERN Paciric, &c. &c. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


The schooner is repaired, and the mutineers 
sent into the interior ; sail for the Colum- 
bia river. Arrive at New Archangel or 
Norfolk Sound, for furs ; return to the 
Columbia river—Sail for Monterey for 
the purpose of forming a factory to supply 
the establishment on Columbia river with 
provisions —Spaniards refuse to allow 
this—Sail for Bodago.—Russians refuse 
to allow the gentlemen to remain till our 


return to Canton.—Arrival at Owyhee.— 


Visited by the King.—Natives crowd on 
board—A summary method to get rid of 
them.—Two gentlemen of the N. W. com- 
pany land at Owyhee to wait our return. 
—Sail for and arrive at Canton. 
natives of the Columbia 
brought us plenty of fine salmon, 


sturgeon, and fruit, such as strawber- 


ries, &c. for which we gave them, in 
exchange, knives, buttons, &c. We 
shortly after observed a remarkably 
large canoe coming off with two 
Indians very finely dressed: they 
proved to be the king’s sons, Cosalas 
and Selechel, who made us signs that 
there was a three-masted ship above 
the point. We gave these people 
bread and treacle, of which they ap- 
peared to be very fond. Shortly after 
we perceived a schooner-boat i 

down the river; and about 7 o’clock 
she anchored in-shore of us. I went 
on board of her well armed, and found 
Mr. Black, chief mate of the Isaac 
Todd, with several of the clerks be- 
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longing to the North-west company, 
whom [ brought to the Columbia. 
The schooner was manned with Sand- 
wich Islanders. The next morning 
we weighed and ran up the river, pass- 
ed two Indian villages belonging to 
the Chenook tribe, and come to above 
Village Point, along side of the Isaac 
Todd, in 7 fathoms water, good bot- 
tom. Captain Smith visited us, and a 
large bark canoe came across from 
Fort George, in which was the Gover- 
nor, J. G. McTavish, Esq. with whom 
Captain Robson went on shore. Next 
day Captain Robson returned with a 
party from the fort to take the muti- 
neers on shore, well guarded. After 
the necessary precautions, we then 
crossed the river in three and a half 
fathoms water, and anchored under 
Fort George in six fathoms water, very 
excellent holding ground. We were 
visited daily by Comley, king of the 
Chenook tribe, with his wives and 
family; and also by the other tribes 
about the river, bringing sea-otter and 
beaver skins, (which we were not al- 
lowed to buy from them) with plenty 
of fine salmon and sturgeon. Durin 
this time the Isaac Todd had been 
taking furs for China; Mr. Bethune, 
one of the North West Company, went 
on board as supercargo for China. 
Having finished the rigging of the 
schooner, we commenced taking in 
bar-iron, rum, powder, ball, &c. for 
the Russian settlements to the north- 
ward. Mr. James McTavish came 
on board as supercargo; Mr. Mc 
Lennan as clerk. Finding there were 
several American ships on the coast, 
we embarked two long six-pounders 
anda brass four-pounder, with small 
arms, &c.; also three Sandwich island- 
ers who were left here by the Tonquin, 
three Canadians, an old man, who had 
been a long time in the Russian N. W. 
company’s service, and a half-bred 
boy. On the 4th August, eight bark 
canoes belonging to the N. W. compa- 
ny, sailed with stores for the posts in 
the interior, with 7 men in each canoe, 
including 3 of our mutineers ; the oth- 
er being a blacksmith was kept at the 
river. On the 16th, both ships weigh- 
ed with a strong breeze from N. W. 
and turned over the bar, in a heavy 
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sea in 3 fathoms water. We left the 
Isaac-Todd at anchor, and made all 
sail to the westward. On the 26th of 
August had a strong gale, sprung our 
bowsprit and fore-top-mast; and on 
the 30th saw Queen Charlotte’s island. 
Sept. 2, we made the land called, by 
the Russians New-Archangel, and by 
the English, Prince of Wales’s Arch- 
ipelago ; in the evening we were close 
in with the bay of islands, to the north- 
ward of the Norfolk Sound of Capt. 
Cook. When we got to the head of 
the sound, we run inside a group of 
islands, and came to off the Russian 
part in 3 1-2 fathoms water, a fine A- 
merican ship, Capt. Bacon, laying 
there with a valuable cargo of furs on 
board, which they had collected on the 
N. W. coast. Captain Robson and 
the supercargo waited on the governor 
Barinoff. By the 21st we completed 
our rigging, wooding, and watering, 
took on board a quantity of fur, seal- 
skins, and made all clear for sea.— 
While we lay here a large Russian brig 
arrived with a valuable cargo of furs 
from the Aluthean or Fox Islands ; also 
sloop Constantine from Kodia, with 
furs and stores. At this time there 
were two large ships hauled on shore, 
undergoing repairs ; two large sloops 
ready for sea, and two gun-boats ; a 
ship of 400 tons which they had built 
here was trading for furs ; and a large 
brig and schooner trading on Califor- 
nia. The Americans were very friend- 
ly with us, often spending their even- 
ings on board. 

It is the custom of governor Barinoff 
to make his visitors drunk, when they 
dine with him. On these occasions he 
will commence firing guns, which must 
be answered by the ships, and I have 
often been obliged to fire above 50 guns 
inaday. The Russians have a fine 
fort on a high rock, mounting about 60 
guns, and well calculated to defend 
them from the Indians; a good ship 
would however soon destroy it. They 
have also block-houses and a town of 
about 60 houses, a church, ship-yard, 
&c. and about 100 Russians, chiefly 
convicts from Siberia. They employ 
a great number of Kodiac and Onalas- 
ka Indians to hunt the sea-otter and 
man their ships; they also hire Amer- 
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ican ships to take Indians and canoes 
to California, where the sea-otters are 
very plentiful, for the capture of which 
they allow the ships a certain propor- 
tion. They have also several hostages 
from the tribe about the Sound, and 
will not allow a canoe to come near 
the fort, without bringing a handsome 
present ; they have a look-out house 
on the top of the fort, where a man is 
constantly kept with a spy-glass in his 
hand, and if a canoe should heave in 
sight, a gun-boat is immediately des- 
patched after her. The town is in- 
closed by a high paling, and look-out 
houses at the distance of twenty yards 
from each other. Every Russian has 
cleared a piece of ground, where they 
plant potatoes, &c.; by which means, 
with plenty of fish and whale blubber, 
they live very comfortably, marrying 
the Koadiac and Analaska women, 
who are very industrious and good 
wives. The Russians are extremely 
fond of rum, and will part with any 
thing for it; tobacco is also in great 
request. This country abounds with 
wood, chiefly of the pine kind. The 
hills are covered with snow; and it 
rains a great deal; we had not six fine 
days while we lay there. The whole 
population of this establishment does 
not exceed 1000 souls. 

Sept. 27, we made sail out of the 
Sound, and stood off towards Colum- 
bia river. We found the Isaac Todd 
had left the river on the 26th Sept. 
The Cheenook tribe of Indians were 
rejoiced to see us, and treated us in a 
very friendly way ; their king Comley 
came on board as usual, I was there- 
fore despatched in the schooner-boat 
to bring the body of Mr. M’Tavish 
to the fort. Capt. Robson read the 
burial-service. On Nov. 5th we fin- 
ished a cargo of furs for China, and an 
assortment of goods for the Spanish 
main ; andat length cleared the danger- 
ous bar, and stood off to the south- 
ward towards Monterey. On the 22d 
made the coast of California ; saw the 
harbour of Sir Francis Drake, and the 
port of St Francisco ; passed the Fan- 
bone rocks; at daylight saw the north- 
point of Monterey bay; in the even- 
ing, it falling calm, came to in the bay 
in 00 fathoms sand; at daylight weigh- 
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ed and came to in the anchorage in 
11 fathoms, sandy bottom, about a 
quarter of a mile from Captain Van- 
couvre’s Observatory, and about the 
same distance from the fort. I went 
on shore and was kindly received by 
the Spaniards, who had all their force 
(about 50 horsemen) drawn iP on the 
beach to receive me. Mr. M’Dougal 
informed the governor that he wished 
to remain at Monterey to collect pro- 
visions for the N. W. company’s estab- 
lishment on the Columbia river. On 
the 16th Dec. we received a final an- 
swer from Mexico, that they could not 
allow any gentleman to remain in the 
country ; we might land the goods we 
had brought to barter, and the govern- 
or was to see to the collecting of pro- 
visions for us against our return from 
Canton ; but the cooper was allowed 
to remain (as a great favour) to super- 
intend the curing of the beef. ith 
these terms we were obliged to comply, 
On the 21st we sailed towards Bodago, 
a Mission establishment on New Albi- 
on, lat. 38° 0, which we reached. On 
the 24th we pulled up a large lagoon, 
where we saw a large number of In- 
dians collected round a fire. We land- 
ed and found ourselves above an In- 
dian village, for here they live under 
ground, and we could hear their voices 
beneath us. Several old women and 
children made their appearance; we 
gave them some beads, and by signs 
inquired where the Russians were; 
they pointed to the men round the fire, 
to whom we accordingly went up, and 
found them killing rabbits. Their 
mode of hunting them is to fire the 
grass for a considerable distance, and 
kill the rabbits as they are endeavour- 
ing to escape from the flame. The 
natives appear to be a very harmless 
race. We inquired for the Russians 
and they pointed to the northward. 
We then left them, and, on passing the 
village, some of our party had the cu- 
riosity to enter into their subterraneous 
abodes, but were obliged to make ahas- 
ty retreat, pursued by swarms of fleas, 
and an intolerable stench from a mass 
of filth, Wereimbarked, made sail to 
the northward, were visited by some 
Russians in bodarkees-; and one of 
them piloted us to the settlement, 
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where we anchored with the stream in 
30 fathoms water, bottom of soft mud, 
about 1 mile from the shore. Mr. 
M’Dougal then went on shore to ask 
permission to remain while the schoo- 
ner arrived from Canton, which was 
refused by Governor Kutscoff, with- 
out first getting permission from Gov- 
ernor Barinoff. At daylight we made 
sail forthe Sandwich Islands. Jan- 
uary 7, in lat. 27 N. we fell in with the 
N. E. trade-wind; on the 16th Jan. 
made the island of Owyhee ; some 
natives visited us, and informed us that 
Tameamah was at the village of Ty- 
roa. We made all sail for that place, 
and the next day ran between Owyhee 
and Mowee, and stood close in shore. 
The natives came off in great numbers, 
bringing with them hogs, vegetables, 
rope, and cloth of the country; we al- 
lowed a few to enter the vessel, and 
took a chief woman on board, who act- 
ed as pilot. About midnight we reach- 
ed Tyroa, where we anchored in 30 
fathoms water, very foul bottom ; sa- 
luted Tameamah. Mr. McDougal 
went on shore, and returned with the 
‘King next morning : Tameamah in a 
coloured shirt, velveteen breeches, red 
waistcoat, large military shoes, and 
worsted stoekings, a black silk hand- 
kerchief round his neck, no coat : he 
is a tall, stout, athletic man, nose rath- 
er flat, thick lips, the upper one turn- 
ed up; an open countenance, with 
three of his front teeth gone. We 
weighed anchor, and towed close in 
shore in 14 fathoms sandy bottom ; 
the canoes collected from all parts, 
and, in a short time, there were no 
fewer than eighty of them, with from 
3 to 10 men in each, and some hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children 
swimming about the ship, regardless of 
the sharks ; the decks were soon cov- 
ered with them. Captain Robson be- 
ing rather alarmed at having so many 
on board, told the king to send them 
on shore. He took a handspike in his 
hand, and said a few words, and in a 
moment the men flew out of the ship 
in all directions. ‘The king ordered us 
to hoist a white flag, which here signi- 
fies taboo, or prohibition, and then or- 
dered two of his hikanees, or confiden- 
tial men, to remain on board to keep 
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the natives from stealing. The king, 
queens, and principal chiefs remained 
with us all day, and had their dinner 
sent on board to them not being allow- 
ed to eat ship provision. It isa stran 
custom, that any thing out of which the 
king ate or drank he had sent on 
shore. Inthe afternoon Captain Rob- 
son landed in company with his Ma- 
jesty, who gave Mr. Mc Donald per- 
mission to stop in his dominions as 
long as he pleased, and assured him he 
should want for nothing. 

The king sent off a supply of hogs 
and tatrow, some very good island 
rope ; and the same night, Jan. 18th, 
weighed and made for Canton. On 
the 6th of March, it being foggy we 
sounded occasionally in from 35 to 20 
fathoms of water; when it cleared up, 
we were surrounded by Chinese fish- 
ing boats, the sea being completely 
covered with them. On the 9th we 
ran into Macoa roads, and came to in 
3 1-2 fathoms water. Capt. Robson 
went on shore in a Chinese boat: in 
the evening he returned, and the next 
day he took the young woman on 
shore, the Chinese not allowing her 
to proceed to Canton in the schoo- 
ner. On the 27th of March, we got 
a pilot, and stood up the river; we 
were three days in our passage up to 
Wampoa. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Captain Robson gives up the command of 
the schooner Columbia ; Captain Jennings 
appointed to succeed him.—Some particu- 
lars respecting Captain Jennings—Sail 
from Canton—Arrive at the Columbia 
river.—Massaere of three persons belong- 
ing to the Fort —Assassins discovered and 
shot.— Another voyage to Monterey ; plen- 
ty of provisions procured by the Cooper. 
— Description of the Town and Country. 
At Canton, Captain Robson found 

Mr. Bethune, and sixteen Sandwich 

Islanders who had been left by- the 

Isaac Todd. On March 28th, 1815, 

being quite tired of the North West 

coast of America, and determined to 
return to England, he gave charge of 

the schooner to Captain Jennings, a 

greeably to an order from Mr. Bethune. 

Captain Jennings had left England in 

the brig Forester, and made an attempt 

to go round Cape Horn, but did not 


succeed. At last they bore up for the 
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Cape of Good Hope ; going through 
the Straits of Tymore ; the mate 
with four of the crew, took the gig and 
left the ship in the night. After a te- 
dious and troublesome , the 
Forester arrived off the island of Woa- 
hoo (one of the Sandwich Islands) the 
crew being at that time in a state of 
mutiny. ‘They saw several ships in 
the harbour, among which was the 
American schooner privateer Tamea- 
mah, Captain Porter. A canoe came 
off, and Captain Jennings intercepted 
a letter his crew were sending on shore, 
to say, that if the vessels in the har- 
bour would send their boats out, they 
would find friends. Captain Jennings 
immediately made sail towards Owy- 
hee. On arriving, he anchored at Ty- 
roa, the residence of the king, who 
came on board with all his family, and 
on learning from the Captain his situa- 
tion, promised him every assistance. 
He accordingly got the Forester under- 
weigh and ran to Harakakooa-bay, 
where Captain Cook was killed: here 
the Indians watered the ship, bringing 
the water down from the mountains in 
calabashes. 

A very serious accident took place 
on board the Forester while she lay 
here. A boy ran away, but was 
brought back again, having lost all his 
clothes. One afternoon, when the ship 
was on the point of sailing, and Capt. 
Jennings had occasion to go on shore, 
the boy went up to him, and told him 
he wanted his clothes, and would not 
go to sea without them. ‘The Captain 
promised that he would try to get 
them ; and if not, some slops should be 
provided : the boy, however, would not 
he satisfied, and was extremely imper- 
tent, which at last enraged Captain 
Jennings so much, that he gave him a 
box on the ear. Upon this the mu- 
tineer took hold of the Captain, who 
was a small man, and threw him down, 
The clerk, Mr. Ebbets, immediately 
knocked the lad down, and the boat- 
Swain espousing his quarrel, ran aft and 
struck Mr, Ebbets so violontly as to 
stretch him on the deck. Captain Jen- 
hings then got clear, and called for 
‘rons to put on to the boatswain, who 
remained quiet for some time. The 
‘rons happened to be too small, and the 
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eulprit having called for man’s irons, 
ay He where he procured a long 
knife, and swore he would stab the 
first man that attempted to put him in 
irons. The Captain now seized a mus- 
ket lying by the. poop, presented it, 
and told him if he did not keep quiet 
he would shoot him. ‘The man open- 
ed his jacket, and baring his breast, 
told the Captain to shoot and be damn- 
ed ; on which the latter fired, and shot 
him in the shoulder, with a bullet cut 
in four pieces. He instantly re 
crying out “he was murdered.” The 
crew were for rigging a whip to hang 
the Captain forthwith to the yard arm ; 
but while they were still debating the 
matter, Captain Jennings sprang from 
the ship into a canoe, and was paddled 
by the natives to the shore, where the 
king, Tameamah, protected him. The 
wounded man was also taken on shore, 
but, from the want of proper assistance, 
mortification ensued ; and as he would 
not allow his arm to be amputated, in a 
few days he died. Several of the 
crew left the Forester, vowing to be 
revenged. In the mean time, Mr. 
Piggot, the supercargo, took the com- 
mand, and got one Adams to nayi- 
gate her, and some islanders to work 
the ship. He then sailed from Kara- 
kakooa-bay for the coast of California, 
leaving Captain Jennings and five of 
the crew on shore. Some time after, 
his Majesty’s ship Cherub, Captain 
Tucker, touched at Owyhee, under 
American colours, and the Forester’s 
people having ventured on board, were 
detained while their late Captain kept 
out of the way. The Jacob Todd ar- 
rived shortly after, and his voyage to 
Canton in her led to the arrangement 
I have just mentioned. I sailed up- 
wards of three years with him in the 
Columbia, and found him to be every 
way a proper person to command a 
s P in those seas, 

revious to sailing from Wampoa, 
on the 28th of April, we took all the 
Sandwich Islanders on board ; several 
of whom died shortly after. On the 
2d of May we weighed from Macox 
roads, and sailed for the Columbia 
river, and on July ist crossed the bar 
and anchored. At this time the river 
was full of Indians, and we were visited 
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by them, bringing plenty of good sal- 
mon and berries. After we left the 
river in November, 1814, the natives 
had been very troublesome. A black- 
smith and two men were sent a short 
distance into the woods to burn char- 
coal, where they commenced building 
a hut; several Indians gathered round 
them, apparently in a friendly manner, 
but the moment an opportunity offered 
they took the axes belonging to the 
party, and made a furious attack, cut- 
ting and mangling them most barbar- 
ously. ‘They then made off, taking the 
axes with them; and the bodies were 
found next morning by some of the 
people. A strict inquiry was set on 
foot for the authors of this outrage, 
king Comley offering his services to 
find them ; and at Jength, by the help 
of many valuable presents and some 
threats, two of them were discovered. 
One of the others was recognized by 
the Americans ; he had, on a former 
occasion been kicked from the fort for 
theft, and belonged to a tribe in the in- 
terior, denominated Soosoonies ; and 
it was to revenge his disgrace that he 
pursuaded some of his nation to join 
him and murder the men. The pris- 
oners were confined in the bastion, and 
next morning led out, blindfolded, to 
be shot. They were placed opposite 
a six-pounder, while a party of rifle- 
men were in the bastion ready to fire 
through ihe loop-holes, which manoeu- 
vre was made use of in order to make 
the Indians believe that they were shot 
by the great gun. ‘Their dead bodies 
were taken down to the wharf in cof- 
fins, and exposed for some days, till 
their friends were allowed to carry 
them away. 

The Columbia now took another 
trip to Monterey, where we recovered 
all our people who deserted from the 
Isaac Todd. We found the cooper 
had not been idle ; he had cured plen- 
ty of beef, and collected flour, beans, 
corn, tallow, &c. the farmers bringing 
these provisions in daily. The town 
of Monterey is most pleasantly situated 
on a beautiful and extensive plain, and 
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nearly half a mile from a sandy beach. 
It consists of about 50 houses of one 
story, built ina square, surrounded by 
a stone wall, about 18 feet high; on 
the south side of the square stands the 
church ; on the west the governor’s 
house ; and on the east side, the lieu- 
tenant governor’s house and king’s 
stores ; on the north side is the grand 
and principal entrance, gaol and guard 
house, and in the middle are two field 
pieces, six-pounders. ‘There are ma- 
ny farm houses scattered over the 
plain, with large herds of cattle and 
sheep; on the north side of the bay is 
the river Carmel, which is full of ex- 
cellent salmon and other fish. The 
fort stands on a hill, about one mile to 
the westward of the town; and just 
above the landing-place, it is quite open 
on the land side, and embrazures 
thrown up on the sea-side, mounting 
ten brass 12-pounders, with a good 
supply of copper shot. At the land- 
ing place, close to Captain Vancouver’s 
Observatory, is a battery of two long 
9-pounders, manned by about thirty 
soldiers. The governor and a few 
others are old Spaniards ; the remain- 
ing inhabitants are creoles of the coun- 
try. They keep the Indians under 
great subjection, making them work 
very hard, chained two and two: the 
whole population of Monterey does 
not exceed 400 souls. About four 
miles to the southward stands the Mis- 
sion of Carmei ; and about twelve 
miles to the northward is the Mission of 
Santa Cruz. The bay is_ sheltered 
from east to west, lying open to the 
northerly winds ; the best anchorage 
is in 7 fathoms, the fort bearing west, 
half a mile from the shore. The coun- 
try is well wooded with pine and oak, 
but badly watered. ‘There are many 
bears, wolves, foxes, deer, beaver, &c. 
and in the winter the ducks and geese 
are very plentiful. The bullocks are 
sold at four dollars each, and the sheep 
at one; two ships touch here annually 
for tallow, and to bring supplies for the 
establishments on California. 
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LIFE OF DAVID HAGGART.* 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


HE career of vice is not without 
its moral Jesson ; and, in this res- 
pect the memoirs of the wretched Hag- 
gart, who has expiated his offences on 
the gallows, is unquestionably calculat- 
ed to do more good than the adventures 
of Juans and other heroes of the mo- 
dern school, tricked out with all the 
gay colouring of genius, and painted 
as happy revellers in every indulgence 
and change of sin ; lust, robbery, mur- 
der, have their true proportions here. 
The youth of the miserable criminal 
alone excites our pity, and we are not 
led by delusive reasoning and dazzling 
fancies to lose our hatred of guilt in ad- 
miration of its perpetrator, in doubt as 
to his motives, and in sorrow for ap- 
parently inevitable circumstances which 
control his destiny. Here the Hai- 
deés are the Blones of slang depravity ; 
the goblets of wine, in lascivious inebri- 
ety,sink into Budge or Lush (drink) ; 
the dearest associate in depredation is 
but a Pall, and the high-spirited cor- 
sair is no better than a Snib, or a Geach, 
whose pluck carries him through his 
brief span, and finally surrenders him 
to the Bulkies and Toping Cove (con- 
stables and hangman.) 

The subject of this little volume was 
hanged at Edinburgh, on the 18th of 
July last, at the age of 21. His 
life, though short, was full of infa- 
my ; and his story unfolds as undevi- 
ating a course of wickedness as, per- 
haps, ever disgraced humanity. He 
tells it himself, while under sentence of 
death, and thus the evil he has done 
lives after him—there was, unfortunate- 
ly, little of good to be interred with his 
bones. His adventures are far from 
partaking of those entertaining inci- 
dents which amuse the reader of Bar- 
rington and Vaux. Heis rather a Jon- 
athan Wild of a lower order, that is 
to say, without the atrocity which has 


a certain grandeur about it, and de 
mands abhorrent vengeance, while les- 
ser villanies obtain only contemptuous 
stripes. Yet he committed at least one 
murder, that of Morrin, the turnkey of 
Dumfries gaol, for which he suffered, 
and never appears to have wanted 
courage in any of the dangers to which 
he was exposed. 

He was born at Edinburgh, and com- 
menced thief at the early age of ten 
years. Being however apprenticed to 
a millwright, he was afterwards some- 
what reclaimed ; but he says— 

“ Although, during my service, FE 
acted with fidelity towards my masters, 
yet in the latter part of it, I had con- 
tracted an intimacy with several loose 
characters, and had various adventures 
in the streets at night: but these were 
very limited, owing to the early hours 
which my parents forced me to keep, 
and also owing to my want of knowl- 
edge of the flash kanes, where I might 
fence my snib’d lays ; therefore my 
attentions were entirely confined to 
blunt. I was very fond of company, 
and I now had greater opportunities 
of gratifying my propensities. I was 
never given to drink, or, indeed, to the 
company of men, but principally fre- 
quented dances and raffles, where I 
mingled in the society of both sexes of 
the most dissolute character. I was 
thrown idle about the month of April, 
1817, and in less than three months I 
found myself plunged into such a state 
of vice and wickedness, that my mind 
could not suffer reflection. I spent 
whole nights in the streets, or in worse 
places. Every thing I saw, or heard, 
or did, was wicked; my nights and my 
days were evil; I could not bear to 
look at my relations; and growing at 
last impatient of the restraint of living 
in my father’s house, I formed the reso- 
lution of shifting my scene of action. 





* Alias John Wilson, alias John Morrison, alias Barney McCoul, alias John McColgan, 
~~ Daniel O’Brien, alias The Switcher. Written by himself, while under sentence of 
eath, 
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“¢ Among my associates, I had form- 
ed a great intimacy with Barnard Mc- 
Guire, an Irishman, a darling of a boy. 
He was brought up to the trade of a 
tailor, in Dumfries. He was consid- 
erably older than myself. He was of 
a bold enterprising spirit, of great bodi- 
ly strength, and a most skilful pick- 
pocket. He was good at every thing 
in his profession, and always gave me 
fair play ; but we sometimes did our 
comrades, even Barney’s own brother.” 

From this we gather, that among 
thieves there is not that honour which 
has, not very beneficially for society, 
passed into a proverb; and our atten- 
tion is further pointed to that grand 
source of all these dishonest practices, 
namely, the existence of flash kanes, 
or houses for the reception of stolen 
goods, which hold out encouragement 
and security to pickpockets and burg- 
lars. With his experienced compan- 
ion, Haggart resorted to races and fairs, 
levying contributions wherever oppor- 
tunity offered. His accounts of the 
mode of picking pockets may furnish 
hints for caution in carrying money 
about the person. Speaking of one 
theft he says :— 

“The other £11 was taken by my- 
self from a gentleman whom we had ob- 
served, in the early part of the day, 
with a very large bundle of notes, but 
it was five o’clock at night before I 
could get a touch of him, when, to my 
disappointment, I only got #11. I 
think I got all he had, as it was wrap- 
ped in a parchment wrapper, where the 
large quantity had been. I took it out 
of his breeches pocket in the usual way. 
He was talking to a gentleman when I 
slipped past and did him. ‘The keek- 
cloy* is easily picked. If the notes 
are in the long fold, just tip them the 
forks? ; but if there is a purse or open 
money in the case you must link it.” 

With regard to this forking, the au- 
thor tells us in another part, that his 
abilities were consummate : 

“J had,” says he, “the ill-luck to 
be born. left-handed, and with thieves’ 
fingers, for my forks are equally long, 
and never failed me.” 
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Unhappy qualification ! yet it might 
have been the reverse in a teacher of 
the piano-forte or player on the violin, © 
and was once the distinction of an 
Egyptian king. But we proceed with 
our hints to the bearers of purses or 
pocket-books. 

“ Picking the suck{ is sometimes a 
kittle job. If the coat is buttoned, it 
must be opened by slipping past. 
Then bring the lil;| down between the 
flap of the coat and the body, keeping 
your spare arm across a man’s breast, 
and so slip it to a comrade, then abuse 
the fellow for jostling you. When we 
foregathered with Barney, he showed 
us the dumbie stuffed with cambric-pa- 
per, and he quizzed his brother for hav- 
ing given us so-much trouble about 
luke. But when Barney and I got by 
ourselves, he showed me the blunt, 
which consisted of 100/. in ten-pound 
notes, and 101/. in twenty-shilling 
notes, making in all 201/. I never was 
happier in my life than when I finger- 
ed all this money: but I thought sore 
about it afterwards when I was ill, 
and like to die.” 

Edinburgh, Carlisle, Montrose, &c. 
&c. & c. were all visited and revisited 
with effect, by this accomplished scoun- 
drel, who run through every kind of 
villany,—from picking pockets and 
shop-lifting to highway-robbery and 
house-breaking. He was often appre- 
hended and occasionally imprisoned ; 
but his assurance and dexterity, as 
well as a powerful arm, and apparent- 
ly great speed of foot, has frequently 
saved his carcase, either in avoiding 
being taken, or in escaping from gaol. 
In January, 1819, we find him releas- 
ed from the House of Correction, or 
Planting,and, as soon as his health and 
strength were restored, returning to his 
old ways. At length he was appre- 
hended for his many depredations, and 
committed to Dumfries prison, where 
he consummated his heinous race by 
the murder of the turnkey, with a stone 
tied in a bag. He thus describes this 
dreadful event :-— 

“ I concealed myself in the closet 
at the head of the stair, where I had 





* Breeches pocket. 
§ Breast pocket. 


t Fore and middle fingers. 
|| Pocket-Book or Dumbie. 


t Turn it out. 
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previously placed the bag with the 
stone. They were not in my hat when 
I left the cage, as was supposed on 
my trial. Dunbari then called Morrin 
to come up and let out the ministers. 
He came up the stairs accordingly 
with a plate of potatoe-soup for Mc- 
Grory.t When he got to the top, he 
shut the cage-door. I then_came out 
upon him from the closet, and the 
pushing open of the door knocked the 
plate out of his hand. I struck him 
one blow with the stone, dashed him 
down stairs, and, without the loss of a 
moment, pulled the dub§ of the other 
jiger| from his suck. I gave only one 
blow with the stone, and immediately 
threw itdown. Dunbar picked it up, 
but I believe no more blows were giv- 
en, so that Morrin must have received 
his other wounds in falling. I observ- 
ed Dunbar on the top of him rifling his 
breast for the key, 1 suppose, which I 
had got. Simpson had hold of Mor- 
rin’s shoulders, and was beating his 
back on the steps of the stair. I 
rushed past them, crossed the yard as 
I could, pulled the dub.from my cloy,{] 
where I had concealed it, and opened 
the outer jiger. It was sworn upon my 
patter,** that I had the dub in my 
fam?t+ when I passed through the yard, 
but this neither is, nor could be true, 
for it would let all the debtors see what 
I was about. Besides, I well remem- 
ber, that upon getting to the top of the 
outer stair, I sunk into my cloys with 
both fams, not being sure in my hurry, 
into which of them I had put the key. 
Some of the witnesses also said that I 
was bare-headed, but this was not the 
case, for I had Dunbar’s toperit upon 
me. 

On getting out at the jiger, Ivran 
round the east corner of the jail-wall, 
and then walked rapidly along the back 
street, and round a great part of the 
voil,\§ till I came to the back of the 
King’s Arms Inn. Dunbar made up 
to me, and at that very moment we saw 
a bulkie coming right up to meet us. 
On this we wheeled about and shirried ; 
but Dunbar was pulled|||| before he ran 
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ten yards, and F had the mortification 
to see my fellow adventurer secured. 
I once thought of bolting among them 
to rescue him; but the mob was too 
great forme. I went up through the 
yard of the King’s Arms, crossed the 
High street, and ran down the Vennel 
to the Nith. I kept along the water- 
side till I got away to the east of Cum- 
lungan Wood, having run nearly ten 
miles in less than an hour. _I then got 
upon the high road to Annan, when [ 
saw a post chaise at full gallop, almost 
within 20 yards of me. Upon this I 
dub’d my tuig,’ and leapt a hedge into 
a field, where some coves were roust- 
ing ronnies. They all joined the 
bulkies, who had got out of the chaise, 
in the pursuit of me. I crossed the field 
at a slapping pace, and made for Cum- 
lungan wood. I bolted over a very 
deep ditch, covered with briers,and ran 
a few steps along the side of the hedge, 
for the purpose of making the bulkies 
think I was going into the wood. I 
then wheeled round, louted, and, when 
they went up the one side of the ditch, 
I shirried]{] down the other : little did 
they know I was so near them—k 
could have breathed upon John Rich- 
ardson) as he passed me. In this way 
I came to the cross road which leads 
from the Nith to the public road, and 
never did a fox double the hounds in 
better style. 

“IT then made for Annan, and got 
through it before the town rose, and 
getting on a mile or two upon the Car- 
lisle road, I went into a belt of plant- 
ing, close to a small farm town. 
Watching an opportunity, I dived intoa 
haystack, and lay there all night, and 
next day till two in the afternoon, when 
I heard a woman ask a boy if ‘ that 
lad was taken that had broken out from 
Dumfries jail,’ the boy answered ‘ No, 
but the jailor died last night at ten 
o’clock.’ His words struck me to the 


soul; my heart died within me, and L 


was insensible for a good while: on 
coming to myself I could scarcely be- 
lieve I had heard them, for the possi- 
bility of poor Morrin’s death had never 





$ Other prisoners. § Key. 
** Trial. tt Hand. 
ill Caught. t Coat, or clothing. 





|| Door. 7 Pocket. 
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entered my mind. The woman and 
boy passed on. I came out of the 
stack, and resolved to proceed, what- 
ever should be the consequence. [ 
advanced upon the road, and would 
have given the world for a change of 
clothes. Seeing a scare-crow in a field, 

I went up, undressed him, and march- 
ed on in the dress of a potatoe-bogle. 

“ On the Wednesday night I slept in 
a hay-loft. In the morning a man 
came up to fill the horses’ racks, and 
was within a foot of me; but I was 
nicely plank’t|! among the hay, and I 
heard all his conversation with a cove 
down in the stable, without being ob- 
served. They had been talking about 
me before they came to the stable, for 
the first thing I heard was, ‘ He maun 
be a terrible fallow.,—The other ‘said, 
‘Ou, he’s the awfu’st cheild ever was ; 
he has broken a’ the jails in Scotland 
but Dumfries, and he’s broken hit at 
last. ’Am sure I wish he may keep 
awa’—it will no bring back the man’s 
life, and I ken his father.’ 

* About 8 o’clock in the morning I 
started from my place of concealment, 
without being noticed, and proceeded 
on my weary way. 1 got to Carlisle 
on the Thursday evening, and went to 
Mrs. Stubbs’s in Riccargate; being 
told there that the whole voil was in an 
uproar about me, [I said she was quite 
mistaken to suppose that my name was 
Haggart, and assured her that my name 
was Barney McCoul, by which name 
she formerly knew me. At length she 
prevailed on me to go out of the house 
along with her to a friend of her’s, as I 
was in danger to remain with her. 

“She conducted me accordingly to 
a very snug crib, where I got some vic- 
tuals which was the first time I had 
broken my fast since I left Dumfries. 
Next day I got a fresh dress, and also 
procured blones tuigs, in which, deter- 
mined to prosecute the rest of my 


journey, I travelled through night and 


lurked about plantings and wild places 
in the day time ; I took care to pro- 
vide myself with a good parcel of grub 
before I left Carlisle. In Newcastle I 
remained twelve days, and was dressed 
in coves tuigs* all the time. 
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“One day, another lad named 
Fleming, alias Yorkshire Bill, with 
whom I had formerly been acquainted, © 
went with me to the market, and seeing 
an old conish cove with a rum lil in his 
suck, we determined to have it. Bill 
crossed him and undubbed his tuig, I 
followed and touclied his lil with my 
forks, which Bill raised from the bot- 
tom, brought it with me, and proceeded 
through the marke. We got twenty- 
two screavest by this adventure, which 
we whacked.”+ 

In bringiag the notice of this biogra- 
phy toa conclusion, we are rather in- 
clined to copy what may interest our 
readers as a tale, than what we might 
chuse to place before them for the sake 
of moral influence. After all, a thief 
is but a thief, and little good can be 
drawn from depravity, which to know 
is almost a vice; and yet, which to 
know may be useful. After Haggart’s 
murder at Dumfries, from his quick 
lapse into crime, his remorse and re- 
pentance, he was again involved in the 
full swing of crime. After performing 
many feats in England and Scotland, 
he went to Ireland with one Edgy, and 
he gives an alluring account of the sis- 
ter isle for persons of his profession. 

“ Edgy (he says) was well known 
in Belfast, and was pulled for some old 
offence. Being left by myself, I went 
to attend Lisburne market, and com- 
menced my first operations upon Irish 
ground. I had not been long in the 
market till I could observe how freely 
the [rish boys dashed about their blunt, 
although they are the worst in the 
world at parting with it upon my 
terms ; for when a snib is caught in 
the attempt, they practise his own pro- 
fession upon him. They strip him of all 
his blunt, and even his clothes, and 
batter his brains like a pigeon-house 
door, and trouble themselves no fur- 
ther about him. But for all this, Pad- 
dyland is the land for pick-pockets ; 
lots of money, oceans of drink, and 
knocking down pellmell even on ;— 
then is the time to work away at the 
business. England is too much hunt- 
ed, and there is no money in Scot- 
land.” 





|| Concealed. 


* Man’s clothes. 


t Notes. + Shared. 
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He relates many adventures in Ire- 
land: for example, 

“Next morning I took the coach 
for Drummore, and attended the mar- 
ket there. I snibbed a lil from a co- 
nish cove’s suck, but I only found 
some letters in it. I threw it away ; 
and [ afterwards heard that there was 
a hundred pounds screave inclosed in 
one of the letters, the lil having been 
found and returned to its owner. 

“‘]T returned to Belfast, where I re- 
mained a week, principally engaged in 
card-playing; but I found the boys 
were very expert, and the first day or 
two I lost about nine screaves. I soon 
however got into their way of playing. 

“1 attended the next market at 
Drummore, accompanied by JohnMul- 
len, and John R—, two Belfast snibs ; 
but the day being very wet, we could 
do nothing till towards evening. Mul- 
len and I accosted a horse-dealer, pre- 
tending to buy a prad. I priced it, and 
Mullen kept him in gammon as to its 
age, while I undubbed two tuigs and 
a bengy, and got the lil to the mouth of 
the suck, when he up with his whip 
and struck me. I returned the blow 
with my whip, Mullen joined, a terri- 
ble milvadering took place, and the 
prad cove finding himself worsted, 
made off. Mullen was pulled a few 
minutes afterwards upon suspicion, for 
another affair of his own. 

“ When I first arrived at Belfast 
from Scotland, I saw Robert Platt, 
who had been confined in Dumfries 
jail while T was there. He happened 
to be attending Drummore market that 
day, and was pulled for thieving ; and 
with the view of getting his liberty, 
gave information that he had seen Hag- 
gart, the murderer, from Scotland, at 
the market that day. The bulkies, 
dazzled with the expectation of taking 
me, pulled every one they had the 
smallest suspicion of ; and while I was 
sitting in a public house, the bulkies 
came in, and pulled two lads who were 
Sitting next box tome. Little did I 
dream what they were after. In a few 
minutes after this I saw Platt peep in 
at the room door, and instantly four 
bulkies sprang upon me, and dragged 
me before a magistrate. 
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“The first question was, ‘ What is 
your name °°” 

“TI answered in high Tipperara, 
‘Why sure, and it’s John M’Colgan.’ 

“One of the bulkies said, ‘Och, 
we’re mistaken |’ 

“ The magistrate continued, ‘ Where 
are you from.’ 

“¢¢Why sure, please your honour, 
I am from Armagh !’ 

“¢ ¢ What place there ?’ 

«¢ ¢ Why sure, the town.’ 

«< ¢ What part of the town ?’ 

«¢ ¢ Right opposite the market-house.’ 

* He then cross-examined me ; and 
handing me the Dublin paper, called 
the Hue and Cry, pointing to a para- 
graph with a description of my person, 
and an offer of reward for me, asked, 
if that was not my name ? 

“ I said, I had told my name ; if he 
was not pleased with it he might let it 
alone. 

“He then informed me I must be 
detained. 

“‘ T answered, that I had no objec- 
tion to be detained, if I knew what it 
was for. 

“‘ He said it was on account of the 
paragraph he had shown me. 

“<< Sure, sir,’ said I,‘ that’s a Scotch- 
man. I never was in Scotland in my 
life; but if you detain me it must be 
at your own expense.’ 

‘¢ He then ordered three yeomen to 
sit up with me all night along with the 
bulkies, in the court room; and re- 
turned, after having witnessed a strict 
search of my person. Nothing was 
got upon me but a 20s. note and some 
silver. 

“T now thought that all was over 
with me, and determined te make a 
desperate struggle to regain my liberty, 
or perish in the attempt. I plied the 
yeomen and bulkies with plenty of 
budge, and they were very civil to me. 
About 11 o’clock at night I prevailed 
on them to allow an acquaintance to 
bring me some supper. When the 
young woman came, [ asked leave to 
speak to her for a minute, behind the 
boxes in the court, where there was a 
large window. ‘They granted me my 
request ; and taking a harlequin leap, 
I bolted right through the window, and 
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lighted upon the street, without being 
either cut by the glass or hurt by the 
fall. I crossed the street to an oppo- 
site entry, and immediately saw the 
whole of my keepers below the win- 
dow staring at each other, not know- 
ing what to do. At last one of them 
said, ‘ By jappers, we were tould he 
was the boy.’ Another said, ‘ Arra, 
he’s the broth of a boy, but we’ll fol- 
low him yet.? ‘They all went off and 
I took the road to Belfast, and soon got 
there, having run 15 Irish miles in two 
hours and a quarter. I kept close next 
day, and the following morning I took 
the coach for Newry, passing through 
Drummore on my way.” 
At a future time he states, ‘T went 
down to the Pigeon-House, where I 
aid 3/. 10s. for a passage to America. 
But, ill luck betide me! I changed my 
mind, and lost my passage rather than 


cross the Atlantic.” 
Justice was not to be defrauded, and 


the means which led to her being final- 
ly satisfied are curious. After St. 
Patrick’s day, which he made unusu- 
ally productive, he left Newry on foot, 
by himself, with the intention (he re- 
lates) “of going to Belfast to take 
shipping for France. I got the length 
of Castle William, where unfortunate- 
ly for myself, I heard of a fair to be 
held next day at Clough, about 6 or 8 
miles distance. I resolved to remain 
and practise my profession for the last 
time in Britain. It was the last time, 
indeed ! I accordingly repaired to the 

ound, and had not been long there, 
when I observed a pigeon-drover plank- 
ing a lay of screaves in his keek cloy. 
I priced one of his pigs, but, as usual, 
we could not make a bargain ; but, 
having got an opportunity, I forked the 
blunt, and left him, and had just got 
time to plank the screaves in the neck 
of my tuig, and return to the ground, 
when I was seized by the drover and 
two of his companions. I was charg- 
ed with the theft, and, of course denied 
the charge. Having been strictly 


searched, none of his money was found 
upon me; but he persisted in the ac- 
cusation, and said he would take his 
oath I was the person who had taken 
it. I was taken before a magistrate, 
and underwent an examination. I 
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was asked my name, .and where I was 
from? I answered, ‘ Daniel O’Brien 
I came from Armagh.’ 

“¢ Did you take this man’s money >” 

“ < 'T'roth, if I had taken it, I would- 
n’t have told you; but sure I know 
nothing about it.’ 

** He told me I was a very insolent 
fellow. 1 answered that there were 
two of us; if he was not an insolent 
fellow, he would not ask any person 
such a question. The Drover made 
oath that I had taken his money, and I 
was committed to Downpatrick quoad, 
to stand trial at the next assizes. 

“ When I entered Downpatrick jail, 
the jailor accosted me with, ‘Och |! 
how are you, Arthur ?’ 

“ « Sure,’ said I‘ pretty well; how 
are you yourself ?” 

“<Hlow long is it since you were 
here before, Arthur ?’ 

“¢ Sure your books will tell better 
than I can.’ 

“ I was taken to the back jail, and 
he said, ‘ Och, boy, Vil put you into 
your old room, where you was before ; 
it’s the best room in the jail.’ 

‘“‘ | humoured the mistake, and took 
it all very well. I soon found my fel- 
low prisoners a rum set of boys. To 
describe their dress would be impossi- 
ble. The most of them, had they at- 
tempted to undress, would have been 
puzzled to find their way into their 
duds again; few had either a_ mill 
tuig, toper, or crabs. These high fly- 
ers had all their fancy blones, and I 
was not long till I was equal with 
them. There was one above me whom 
I used to whid; there was a hole in 
the roof of my cell through which I 
handed her plenty of focus, budge, 
and in short part of every thing. One 
day, after provisions had been served 
out (for we got three days’ pick at a 
time) the boys and [I agreed to block 
up the passage which led to our apart- 
ments, and break through to the blones. 
They began to block up the door with 
forms and tables ; but I not approving 
of that way, began with a spade to lift 
the flags of the floor, and they all ina 
moment joined with me. We built 
up the door so completely, that they 
were unable to get at us: we then 
broke through to the blones, and secur- 
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ed their door in the same manner, and 
kept the premises fortwo days. Dur- 
ing this time we gave way to every 
wickedness ; and of all the scenes of 
my short and evil life, none ever came 
up to the jail of Downpatrick. | 

“ After we had spent two days in 
the most riotous manner with the wo- 
men up stairs, we were secured. I 
was seized and locked closely up ina 
cell, and kept in confinement till the 
day before my trial. 

‘“‘ A prison is the blackest and wick- 
edest place in the world. Many a 
poor boy is brought to the gallows at 
last, because his first offence is punish- 
ed with imprisonment. This teaches 
him evil ways; whereas, if he had 
been well flogged and sent home to 
his parents, he might have turned out a 
good man. I cannot say that my bad 
habits were learned in jail, but I am 
sure they were confirmed there. 

“ While I was in jail I sent for the 
pig-drover, and made the matter up 
with him, by returning his blunt, and 
two screaves additional to sweeten him, 
and he promised to say nothing against 
me on my patter.” 

He kept his word; but the judge he 
describes as preventing his acquittal 
through a mistake. He had made a 
good defence :— 

“The judge then asked me, ‘ Don’t 
you come from Armagh, sir? and have 
you not a father and brother ?? 

“ I answered that I had both. 

“<All of your own profession— 
pickpockets ?’ replied the judge. 

“IT said he was perfectly mistaken, 
for neither they nor I was ever guilty 
of such a thing. Iwas right as to 
them, but I will leave the world to 
judge with what truth I spoke of my- 
self. The judge, in an angry tone, 
said, ‘ Will you hold up your face and 
tell me that, sir? Was you not tried 
before me ten days ago at Dundalk, 
and about four years ago at Carrick- 
fergus ? _I know you well and all your 
family.’ 

“1 declared that I never was before 
a court in my life till then, and sure 
enough I never was before him. 

“He then addressed the jury; he 
said it did not signify whether they 
were clear of my being guilty of the 
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present crime, for he could assure them 
that I was an old offender, and at all 
events to return a verdict of guilty of 
felony at large. Isprang up and de- 
clared I was getting no justice, and 
said there was no proof of my being a 
felon ; and added, ‘How can I be 
brought in as a felon, when not a sin- 
gle witness has made oath to it?’ 

“ The judge, in a violent rage, said 
that he would make oath if necessary 5 
and the jury ina moment returned a 
verdict of ‘Guilty of felony at large.’ 
I was then sentenced to lag for seven 
stretch ; but the judge at the same time 
telling me, that if I would produce my 
father, and show to him that he had 
mistaken me, he would change the sen- 
tence to twelve months imprisonment.” 
Itold him I would rather go abroad 
than let my friends know any thing 
about the matter ; that he was sending 
me among pickpockets, where I would 
likely learn the art myself, and the first 
man’s pocket I would pick on my re- 
turn would be his. 

‘“‘T have been twice tried for my life 

in Scotland. The first time I got more 
than justice, for I was acquitted. The 
second time I. got justice, for I was 
convicted. But in Ireland I got no 
justice at all; for at Downpatrick there 
was none to speak for me but the 
judge, and he spoke against me.” 
«” In gaol he is recognized as McCol- 
gan, put into heavy irons, and remov- 
ed to Kilmainham. Thence he tried 
to escape. 

“ When I arrived there I was put 
among a great number of convicts of 
every description. I was but a few 
days there when I thought of effecting 
my escape, and began digging the back 
wall, with the assistance of a number 
of others, having first secured the en- 
trance-door to our apartment. But 
some of the prisoners who did not care 
about joining us, gave information, and, 
being the first man who made any ap- 
pearance through the hole, I got a bat 
from the outside with a shillela, the 
mark of which is still very visible, and 
disfigures my right eye-brow. The 
boys rushed after me; but having still 
a high wall to get over, we were all se- 
cured by a party of soldiers, and lock- 
ed up in our cells. 
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“A few hours after this, I called out 
of my cell window to two very beauti- 
ful young women, accused of the mur- 
der of a young lady, in Dublin. They 
were sisters, and their name was Bridg- 
et. I felt much for their situation and 
shivered when I looked at them, as my 
own hands had been redded with the 
blood of man. I gave them such seri- 
ous advice as a poor guilty wretch 
could. They were afterwards con- 
demned and executed. 

“While in close conversation with 
these unfortunate girls, my cell door 
opened and the dub cove found fault 
with me for interfering with them, and 
told me to be silent. I said to him I 
would not be silent for him as I was do- 
ing nothing improper ; for I was much 


interested in these poor creatures, whose 


situation was so much like my own. 
He ordered me down from the window ; 
I refused, and said that if he came near 
me, I would batter him like a pigeon- 
house door. He went away, but ina 
few minutes returned, and ordered me 
down stairs tomy room. On going 
out of the cell door, I was seized by 
two men, and a pair of hippers were 
clapped on my hands, and a_ horrible 
thing, called a mouth-joke, put upon 
my head. I came down with iron bars 
both before and behind my head, the 
front bar having a thick iron tongue 
which entered my mouth. In this sit- 
uation I was put back to my cell. In 
the course of an hour the turnkey 
came to me, and said, ‘ You'll hold 
your tongue now, when you can’t 
speak.’ I could give him no answer. 
He then took the joke off my head, and 
repeated the question ; I said, ‘ I will 
for a while :’ and on his going out of 
my cell, I resumed my seat in the win- 
dow, and remained there the rest of the 
day, singing the most profane songs I 
could think of. Even the fear of the 
iron helmet of Kilmainham could not 
keep me quiet. But there was some- 
thing waiting for me far worse ; and, 
if 1 had known it, it would have 
brought down my heart, strong and 
wicked as it was.” : 

This was the arrival of John Rich- 
ardson, and his recognition of him as 
Haggart. His fate now rapidly closes. 

*¢ On the evening of the second day, 
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I was taken to the head police-office, 
and heavily loaded with irons. An 
iron belt was fixed round my waist; 
with my wrists joined to each side of 
it; a chain passed from the front of 
the belt and joined the centre of the 
chain, each end of which was padlock- 
ed round my ankles, and a chain pass- 
ed from each wrist to each ankle. In 
this dreadful state of torture and con- 
finement, I was conducted by John 
Richardson, and Robinson, an Srish of- 
ficer, to Dumfries. We were three 
days and two nights upon the road, and 
all the time I never had my hand to 
my mouth, and was fed like a sucking 
turkey in Bedlam, and treated like a 
helpless infant. As to these officers, 
never could man behave more tenderly 
to his own son than they both did to me. 
I had known John Richardson before, 
and had long been acquainted with his 
humane disposition, which was tried 
and proved on this occasion. We 
travelled a good way on the road before 
I would acknowledge that ever I had 
seen John ; but I saw that it was of no 
use to keep up my pretended igno- 
rance any longer. 

‘On our approach towards Dum- 
fries, which was in the dark, there were 
many thousands of people on the road, 
many of them with torches in their 
hands, waiting my arrival; and when 
I got to the gaol-door, it was scarcely 
possible to get me out of the coach for 
the multitude—all crowding for a sight 
of Haccarr THE Murperer. Some 
seemed sorry, and some terrified for 
me ; but there was not one of them 
all so sorry or terrified as I was. | 
plunged through them, rattling my 
chains, and making a great show of 
courage, but my heart was shaking at 
the thoughts of poor Morrin. As I 
went up the narrow stair to the cells, 
I had to pass the very spot where I 
struck him; and, oh! it was like fire 
under my feet.” * * * * 

« All that man could do was done 
for me at my trial, and I had good 
hopes till the Judge began to speak ; 
but then my spirits fell, for his speak- 
ing was sore against me. I did not al- 
together despair when I saw the jury 
talking together—but oh! when they 
said Guilty, my very heart broke; but 
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I was even then too proud to show my 
feelings, and I almost bit my lip through 
in hiding them. When the Judge was 
passing the awful sentence, I turned 
dizzy, and gasped for breath. They 
say I looked careless, but they could 
not see withinme. I did not know 
what had happened, or where I was— 
I thought of every thing in a minute 
—I thought of my father—I thought of 
my mother, who died of a broken heart 
—TI thought of escape, and very near 
made a plunge over the heads of the 
crowd—then I could have cried out. 
When the sentence was over, I gather- 
ed my thoughts, and my heart was as 
hard as ever ; for I said, “ Well! the 
man that is born to be hanged, will not 
be drowned !” This was very wicked, 
but I could not help it, for I had not 
the command of my thoughts or words.” 

Haggart was executed shortly after. 

Edinburgh, in modesty, calls itself 
the modern Athens, and of course sci- 
ence must have its display, even on the 
head ofa thief. Haggart was induced 
to submit to a craniological examina- 
tion, and the results are given in an ap- 
pendix, as ludicrous as any farce that 
ever followed a tragedy. The cranio- 
logist, Mr. G. Combe, W.S. gravely 
announces :— 
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“ On 29th of May, 1821, I visited David 
Haggart in gaol. After some conversation, 
he allowed me to examine the developement 
of his head. The character indicated by it 
was different from the opinions I had been 
previously led to form by reading in the 
newspapers the details of his delinquencies. 
The conversation was quite general and 
did not lead toa knowledge of his disposi- 
tions. Being before trial, he was extremely 
guarded in his remarks, and we were equal- 
ly delicate in not pressing him to make dis- 
closures. On going over his head, I men- 
tioned to him the feelings and powers which 
it indicated, but he made no remarks as to 
the correctness or incorrectness of the ob- 
servations. On telling him that he had a 
greater developement of the or, of be- 
nevolence and justice than I had anticipat- 
ed, his countenance softened, and he almost 
shed a tear. On concluding he gave a look 
full of subdued emotion, yet of confident 
sagacity ; and alluding to the possibility of 
discovering character from the form of the 
head, said, “ Well, that is one thing that I 
did not know before.” After his condem- 
nation, when it was to be expected that bis 
mind would be subdued to sincerity by the 
certain prospect of death, I sent him a 
sketch of the character which his cerebral 
organization indicated, and requested him to 
add his remarks. The sketch was written 
on one side of the paper, and his observa- 
tions were added on the other. G. Cc.” 


The ridiculous can go no farther 
than the queries and answers that fol- 
low.—Craniology has here given a 
death-blow to craniology. 





POEMS, &C. BY THOMAS CAREW.* 


“If that olde bokes were awaie, 
Ylorne were of remembrance the key ; 


Well ought us then honouren and believe 


These bokes.”’ 
A MATORY poetry is the earliest in 


its origin, and the latest in coming 
to maturity ; it is capable of receiving 
the highest polish, and yet it expresses 
the simplest and the most natural sen- 
timents. It is for these reasons that it 
has been most excellent at those peri- 
ods, when the civilization of a country 
has arrived at its highest point; that 
point of which it is a certain indication, 
and from which it sometimes recedes 
more rapidly than it advanced. The 
best poets in this species of writing in 
Greece, did not flourish till long after 
Homer; and Rome had arrived at its 





Chaucer. 


utmost splendour in the days of Ovid, 
and of Catullus. ‘The amatory poets 
of our own country in the present day, 
are as superior to those of Elizabeth, in 
their peculiar vocation, as the latter 
were to the former in the and 
more worthy walks of Poetry. The 
laurels of Moore bloom freshly, but 
must fade; while the bays of Shaks- 
peare will flourish, evitabile fulmen, 
for all time. 

This description of poetry requires 
a positive experience of the feelings 
which it expresses, as well as sufficient 
talent to give force to it. A Poet may 





*, Poems, Songs, and Sonnets : Together with a Masque. By Thomas Carew, 
One of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, and Sewer in Ordinary to Charles I. 
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write a tragedy, without actually feel- 
ing any of the passions of which he 
gives the effects ; he may paint heroes 
and tyrants, and shew all the various 
emotions of the soul in the persons of 
his drama, without ever having been, 
or wished to be any thing more than a 
quiet, honest, member of society, and 
without feeling any more than the eve- 
ry-day passions, which, heaven knows, 
are as different from the full blown, tu- 
mid sentiments of Tragedy, as if they 
were made for a different race of beings. 
It is not sochowever with your lover, he 
must,bona-fide, write from the heart, or 
his readers will laugh at him. He may 
have all the wit and sense in the world; 
but if he does not nourish the informing 
flame, which alone can illuminate this 
sort of verse, he had better let the affair 
alone ; whatever success he may have 
elsewhere, amatory poetry is not for 
him. To express the alternations of 
hope and fear, the quick succeeding 
sorrows and joys which make the 
April weather of love, requires both a 
poet’s pen, and a lover’s heart. 


our bien y nny ces caprices heureur, 
C'est peu d'etre poete, il faut etre amoureux. 


The subject of this article, Thomas 
Carew, possessed all the necessary 
qualifications for being, as he was, the 
greatest mere amatory poet which En- 
gland had perhaps ever seen. He was 
of the younger branch ofa noble family ; 
he flourished in the early part of the 
reign of Charles the First, when the 
poetical talent of the nation seemed to 
suffer a lethargy. It might be, that 
the flight which it had taken in the 
preceeding reign, discouraged the at- 
tempts of authors of even more than 
ordinary talent, from venturing to soar 
in the same track ; or perhaps, as_ has 
frequently occurred in the literary his- 
tory of all nations, it was occasioned 
by the exhaustion of the springs of po- 
etry, and time was requisite to supply 
the source. It is true, that’ poets so 
styled, abounded, but the spirit of poe- 
try was withering. There were as 
greata number of poets of the sixth 
form as at the present day. 

The greatest fault in Carew’s poetry 
is, that it abounds with conceits ; some 
butterfly fancy is constantly springing 
up to divert him from the out-pouring 
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of his feelings; he starts off after it, 
and never quits the pursuit until he has 
run down the gilded folly, and rubbed 
all its gaudy attraction off, by the ve- 
hemence of his handling. This isa 
fault common to his age, and more 
common to amatory poetry. The 
Italians first called them Concettt ;. if, 
however, antiquity were any proof of 
excellence, which, except in the case of 
the four wishes of King Alfonso, it 
most certainly is not, these conceits 
would have a more available excuse. 
TheTroubadours,who were the parents 
of modern poetry, made the most un- 
qualified use of these auxiliaries, and 
filled their verses with such fantastic 
combinations, as puts to fault all our 
ingenuity to account for the invention 
of. The Italians, who succeeded the 
Troubadours; and immediately from 
whom the poetry of this nation receiv- 
ed and retains its form and tone, adopt- 
ed them, con amore, and employed 
their taste and skill in improving upon 
their models, in which they succeeded 
so eminently, as to produce the best am- 
atory poetry that ever was, or perhaps 
ever will be produced in that country. 

In Carew’s poetry, these conceits 
are more pardonable than in that of 
most other poets ; they seem to be the 
exuberance of delight, which seeks an 
artificial method of expressing itself. 
His verse and his character are both 
remarkable, and each receives in some 
degree the complexion of the other. 
He was an accomplished gentleman ; 
of an elegant person, polished man- 
ners, with excellent parts, which had 
been improved by education, and trav- 
el, and the intimate acquaintance of all 
the wits of the day. His verses are 
easy, and breathe the gay, frank, some- 
times libertine spirit of a fine gentle- 
man ; they are, however, always refin- 
ed in their sentiments, and chaste in 
their expression; they come fresh 
from the heart, in the gay dress of 
courtiers, without any of the sober garb 
of a scholar, or the ink stains of hard 
study ; they are full of thrilling joys, 
but rather the raptures of humanity, 
than the fine frenzy of the poet. 

We shall now give, however, some 
extracts, that the reader may form his 
own judgment of his merits. 
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THE ENQUIRY. 


Amongst the myrtles as I walk’d, 
Love and my sighs thus intertalk’d : 
Tell me, (said I in deep distress) 
Where may I find my shepherdess ? 


Thou fool, (said Love) know’st thou not this, 
In every thing that’s good she is ? 

In yonder tulip go and seek, 

There thou mayst find her lip, her cheek. 


In yon enamell’d pansy by, 

There thou shalt have her curious eye. 
In bloom of peach, in rosy bud, 

There wave the streamers of her blood. 


In brightest lilies that there stand, 
The emblems of her whiter hand. 
In yonder rising hill there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dwell. 


"Tis true (said I): and thereupon 
I went to pluck them one by one, 
To make of parts an union ; 

But on a sudden all was gone. 


With that I stopt: said Love, these be, 
Fond man, resemblances of thee: 
And, as these flow’rs, thy joys shall die, 
Ev’n in the twinkling of an eye : 
And all thy hopes of her shall wither, 
Like these short sweets thus knit together. 


There is an elegance in the follow- 
ing short poem, which makes amends 
for the fancies which disfigure it. 


THE PRIMROSE. 


Ask me why I send you here 

This firstling of the infant year ; 

Ask me why I send to you 

This Primrose all bepearl’d with dew ; 
[ strait will whisper in your ears, 

The sweets of Love are. wash’d with tears : 
Ask me why this flow’r doth show 

So yellow, green, and sickly too ; 

Ask me why the stalk is weak, 

And bending, yet it doth not break ; 
I must tell you, these discover 

What doubts and fears are in a Lover. 


Few poets are honest enough to 
confess, that fickleness of temper 
which has been a common, and we be- 
lieve a very just charge against them ; 
our author, however, endeavours to ac- 
count for it in a whimsical manner, 
and would make it appear that he is 
more to be pitied than blamed. 


TINDER. 


Of what mould did Nature frame me ? 
Or was it her intent to shame me, 
That no Woman can come near me, 
Fair, but her I court to hear me ? 
‘Sure that Mistress, to whose beauty 
First I paid a Lover's duty, 
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Burnt in rage my heart to Tinder ; 

That nor prayers, nor tears can hinder ; 
But wherever I do turn me, 

Every spark let fall doth burn me. 
Women, since you thus inflame me, 
Flint and steel I'll ever name ye.’ 


There is also a beauty in the senti- 
ment and expression of these verses, 
which might fairly rival many modern 
similar compositions. 


BOLDNESS IN LOVE. 


Mark how the bashful morn in vain, 
Courts the amorous marigold 
With sighing blasts and weeping rain ; 
Yet she refuses to unfold; 
But when the planet of the day 
Approacheth with his powerful ray, 
Then she spreads, then she receives 
His warmer beams into her virgin leaves. 
So shalt thou thrive in love, fond boy ; 
If thy tears and sighs discover 
Thy grief, thou never shalt enjey 
The just reward of a bold lover ; 
But whea with moving accents thow 
Shall constant faith and service vow, 
Thy Celia shall receive those charms 
With open ears, and with unfolded arms. 


With all his personal and mental 
charms, Carew seems, however, to 
have been no more exempt from the 
crosses of love, than less attractive 
mortals ; and upon a quarrel with his 


inamorata, he vents his indignation in- 


the following numbers :— 


INGRATEFUL BEAUTY THREATENED. 


Know, Celia (since thou art so proud,) 
"Twas I that gave thee thy renown: 
Thou had’st, in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties, liv’d unknown, 
Had not my verse exhal’d thy name, 
And with it impt the wings of Fame. 


That killing power is none of thine, 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes : 
Thy sweets, thy graces, all are mine ; 
Thou art my star, shin’st in my skies ; 
Then dart not from thy borrow’d sphere 
Lightning on him that fix’ thee there. 


Tempt me with such affrights no more, 
Lest what I made I uncreate : 

Let fools thy mystic forms adore, 
I'll know thee in thy mortal state. 

Wise poets, that wrap truth in tales, 

Knew her themselves through all her veils. 


Impertinent as this.effusion is, we 


hope his amende honourable was satis- 
ies to his mistress ;—we are sure 
t to have been; for what lady’s 


it oug 
heart could resist such verses as these ! 
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SONG. 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauties orient deep 
These flow’rs, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For, in pure love, Heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more, where those stars light, 
That downward fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as in their sphere. 


Ask me no more, if East or West, 
The Phenix builds her spicy nest : 
For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


Dr. Donne was the intimate and 
valued friend of Carew ; and upon the 
Dr.’s death, he wrote an elegy, which 
is remarkable for the vigour of its ex- 
pression. 
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There is something exquisitely beau- 
tiful also in the small extract, which is 
made from a letter to a friend, on his 
return from travel. 


Sweetly breathing vernal Air, 
That with kind warmth do’st repair 
Winter’s ruins ; from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of th’ East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the morn, and clears the sky ; 
Whose dishevell’d tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 

On whose brow, with calm smiles drest, 
The Halcyon sits and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, Youth, and endless Spring, 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing. 

Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, 
With a pregnant flow’ry birth 
Can’st refresh the teeming earth : 
If he nip the early bud 

If he blast what’s fair or good, 

If he scatter our choice flowers, 

If he shake our hills or bowers, 

If his rade breath threatcz us ; 
Thou canst stroke great Eolus, 

And from him the grace obtain 

To bind him in an iron chain. 





THE CAVALIER. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY LEE GIBBONS, ESQ. 


WHEN the author of Waverly ter- 
minated one of his recent tales, 
he confessed that there was still a rich 
harvest standing in the fields in which 
he had been reaping, and that there 
lacked only labourers to gather it in. 
He complimented the writer of “ Mar- 
riage,””—“ a brother or a sister sha- 
dow,”—as a labourer well qualified 
for the task ; and he may now congra- 
tulate with equal justice, another as- 
pirant, who bids fair to dispute even 
with him the honour of celebrating the 
deeds that have been done of yore, in 
the once blood-besprent champaign of 
merry England. 

The present tale, as may be infer- 
red from its title, is founded on some 
events which occurred ir. ‘he reign of 
the first Charles ; in the period of the 
commonwealth ; and in the early part 
of the succeeding reign. Its heroine 
isa niece of the redoubted president | 
Bradshaw, and its hero is Colonel Sy- 
denham, afterwards Lord Falconridge, 
descended from Aben Seyd Namrah, 
a Saracen leader of great valour, who 





accompanied Richard of the Lion’s 
Heart on his return from the Holy 
Land. This Aben Seyd was reward- 
ed for his services, by a magnificent 
grant of lands in the county of Derby; 
and, from motives of gratitude for such 
munificence, as well as from other mo- 
tives, conformed to the Christian faith. 
He was knighted by his sovereign, un- 
der the name of sir Richard Seydnam; 
was next created Baron Falconridge of 
BannerCross; which title descended,cum 
terris, to the Sydenhams, his posterity. 
A succinct memoir of the family, 
which the reader must peruse, ere he 
hastens “into the midist of things,” 
which he soon does, as in Paradise 
Lost, informs us that Norman de Sy- 
denham, one of the sons of the second 
lord Falconridge, attended prince Ed- 
ward, son of Henry the Third, on his 
croisade to Acon, in Palestine ; that 
he returned with that hero, by way of 
France, to England, on the death of his 
royal father ; and that he bore a wor- 
thy part in the famous “ petite bataille 
de Chalons.” 
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The battle is very spiritedly des- 
cribed. 


«‘ The lists were marked out in the public 
square, and surrounded with seats for the 
spectators. Those houses which overlook- 
ed it were superbly hung with tapestry and 
painted devices ; emblazoned pennons and 
silken streamers glittered to the sun; and 
all the magnificence of Burgundy the mag- 
nificent, all the beauty, the fashion, the cou- 
rage, the religion, the tout ensemble, graced 
on that day the grand square of Chalons. 
At an early hour the seats were taken, the 
windows of the adjacent houses occupied, 
and all impatiently awaited the arrival of 
the count of Chalons, who was appointed, 
by the parties mutually, the marshal, or um- 
pire of the field. Avraised seat, at the up- 
per end of thelists, surmounted with a cano- 
py, over which floated his household banner, 
was prepared for the marshal; and at the 
otherend was the throne of that beauty, 
chosen to dispense the rewards of valour, 
and the prizes of chivalric superiority. The 
seat was inclosed by silver-gilt pillars, which 
supported a canopy of white velvet, and 
above which a silken flag, bearing a Virgin 
Mary, embroidered on a field blane, encom- 
passed with the rays of the sun argent, 
streamed in unison with the banner of the 
marshal; the pillars were entwined with 
garlands of flowers ; and the whole was 
executed in that style of elegance, for which 
the Burgundians were even then admirable. 
Beatrix, daughter of the count of Chalons, 
was appointed queen of the lists; and from 
a fairer hand sir Tristram himself would 
not have desired to receive the palm of vic- 
tory. The marshal having arrived and ta- 
ken his place, commanded the usual pro- 
clamations to be made; after which the 
barriers were thrown open and the trumpets 
sounded. They were answered from without, 
as well on the part of the king as on that of the 
lord of Charent ; and immediately Edward 
galloped into the lists, attended by his 
knights, at one barrier, as did Lewis de 
Grand Pré and his friends atthe other. The 
king of England, although his beaver was 
closed, was as easily distinguishable from 
his knights, as they were from the enemy ; 
hot so much by richness of armour, or even 
majesty of figure, (for they were all men 
of gallant persons), as by the length of his 
legs, (from which he derived the surname 
of Longshanks), and the inconceivable 
grace and ease with which he managed his 
weapons and his battle-horse. His lance, 
though by the laws of arms obliged to be of 
equal length with those of his adversaries, 
was much thicker, and required the arm of 
the vanquisher of De Gourdon to wield it. His 
horse, sixteen hands to the full, and of a 
bone and muscle seldom seen in France, 
‘ould alone be governed by his matchless 
rider; and his hauberk, made more for 
need than show, proclaimed him a son of 
battle, not a petit maitre of the tournament. 
The only mark of his royalty was a slight 
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golden coronet set around his head-piece ; 
otherwise he was accoutred as his compana- 
ions, who wore scarves, decorated with the 
red cross of the croisaders, to designate 
them from their rivals. 

“ The lord of Charent and his friends 
wore jointed armour (which began about 
that time to be the fashion), richly orna- 
mented with golden studs and chasings ; 
and their helmets, instead of the griffin dra- 
gon, or lion crests, usually worn, were de- 
corated with plumes of party-coloured 
feathers. 

‘“ The trumpets having sounded a charge, 
and the word being given by the marshal, 
each knight fixed his lance in his rest, slack- 
ened kis curb, and gave the spur to his 
horse. The king met De Grand Pré in the 
midst of the career, and the concussion was 
so strong, that the count’s horse reeled un- 
der his rider ; many of his friends were no 
less unhappy, several more so; for sir Nor- 
man Seydnam, sir Reginald Bigod, and sir 
Hugh Molyneux, whether by the goodness 
of their horses, or the superiority of their 
skill in arms, bore down their antagonists ; 
and the former jousted with force so great, 
that he carried his rival (Philip de Grand 
Pré, the brother of the lord of Charent), 
nearly a dozen yards from his horse. The 
contest now became animated; but the 
French knights perceiving their inferiority 
in the career, threw aside their lances, and 
to the astonishment of all present, attacked 
Edward and his friends with sharp and 
deadly weapons, contrary to all the laws of 
honour and chivalry. At this sight the mar- 
shal exclaimed; but not having a force 
sufficient to second his authority, his re- 
monstrances were disregarded: the ladics 
on all sides flew from their seats; an uni- 
versal uproar and confusion ensued; and 
this band of assassins, knowing the English 
to be provided but with blunt weapons, set 
upon them with sword and battle-axe. It 
was in this dilemma that Edward showed 
himself in his true colours ; the gentleness, 
the majesty, and equanimity of his kingly 
character, upon this piece of treachery, fled 
to heaven; and in their stead, remained 
only the hot passion, sanguine fearlessness, 
and decision of the warrior. He reined up 
his steed until the animal reared nearly up- 
right, and waving his hand, as a signal to 
his companions, they, in an instant, formed 
in line, at the upper end of the lists, pre- 
senting a resolute front to their deceitfut 
enemies. Hence he called to those of their 
party without the lists, to furnish them with 
arms! which order being heard by Grand 
Pré, he judged it expedient to fall on before 
the king and his knights were prepared. 

“ He therefore encouraged his party ; 
and they setting up the cry of war, ‘ Mont- 
joie, Saint Denis!’ dashed into the English 
rank ; which, not disturbed by their onset, 
sustained and repulsed it. By this time, sir 
Norman Seydnam, who had caught his bat- 
tle-axe, thrown over the lists by his squire, 
threw away his lance, and leaving the rank, 
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spurred his horse into the midst of the 
French. His antagonist in the tourney he 
first selected as the object of his vengeance ; 
and, rising in his stirrups, he dealt that 
knight so heavy a blow, that he drove away 
the plume from his casque, and laid him 
senseless on the saddle-bow : upon this suc- 
cess, he reiterated his blows so heavily and 
successfully, that he found the whole of the 
Burgundians sufficient employment, until 
the king and his friends were completely 
armed, who as they received their weapons, 
entered into the combat. ‘The traitors now 
began to perceive the probable reward of 
their treachery ; and Grand Pré cried aloud 
to his friends to open the barriers ; but seve- 
ral English knights and squires in the suite 
of the king, stood guards over them, with 
the concurrence of the marshal, who de- 
clared, that as the lord of Charent and his 
Party had begun so base a work, they must 
now go through with it, for they should 
neither have escape nor assistance. 

** Edward, in the mean time, having seen 
all his friends provided, before he would ac- 
cept a weapon, now drew that famed sword 
which had chastised the rebel Montfort, and 
quelled the pride of the valiant De Gour- 
don. He advanced like the lion rejoicing in 
the pride of his strength, or the ravenous 
eagle pursuing the hunter who had stolen 
her young. For a moment, with a smile of 
joy, he surveyed the combatants engaged ; 
but perceiving sir Norman Seydnam oppres- 
sed by Lewis de Grand Pré, and several oth- 
ers of theirenemies, he galloped into the 
mélée, and attacking the traitor, drew him 
from sir Norman. The combat lasted not 
long ; Edward with one blow clove the hel- 
met of the lord of Charent, who fell dead 
from his horse! and, in the space of a few 
minutes, out of the twelve who commenced 
the treacherous strife, three only remained, 
who threw down their arms and begged the 
king’s mercy. Edward, learning that they 
were instigated by Grand Pré to this horrid 
treachery, who had paid for it with his own 
life, and those of many of his friends; and 
thinking that sufficient blood had been shed 
for the trespass ; and on their degradation 
from knighthood by the count of Chalons, 
in whose territories their fiefs were situ- 
ate, remitted their further punishment to 


him.” 


The scene being laid in Derbyshire 
and the neighbouring counties, in the 
time of the civil wars, it will at once 
be guessed that the gallant cavaliers of 
that day, among whom Col. Sydenham 
shone preeminent, are contrasted with 
the sanctimonious and fierce Round- 
heads, who pass their time in psalm- 
singing and the cleaving of sconces. 
This contrast is very ably managed. 
The author exhibits his cavaliers in 
those colours which harmonize well 
with the sunset of chivalry in England ; 
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they are brave, pious, loyal, hospita- 
ble, and generous; he paints the 
Roundheads somewhat after the style 
of Butler, giving at the same time full 
effect to their nobler qualities. 

Asa proof of the skill with which 
the tissue of fiction is raised on the 
web of history in this tale, we shall se. 
lect, from a multitude of others equally 
good, parts of a passage in the third 
volume. After giving a spirited por- 
trait of that “chief of men,” Oliver 
Cromwell, as he looked in the last 
year of his mortal existence, the au- 
thor thus exhibits him in action : 


“Oliver (as was his custom) had spent a 
week in retirement, at the palace of Hamp- 
ton Court—his favourite summer residence, 
when Murray, one morning, made his ap- 
pearance atthe gate, and requested admis- 
sion. On entering the palace, he was in- 
formed the Protector was at prayer with his 
chaplain, Goodwin, and had desired that he 
might not be disturbed. Notwithstanding 
this information, Caryfort made his way to 
the chamber, where he found Oliver and his 
lecturer on their knees, engaged in silent de- 
votion. The peer knelt beside his master, 
and instantly appeared as intent upon spir- 
itual exercise as his companions; he ele- 
vated his eyes, shrugged his shoulders, 
groaned and grunted as deeply as Cromwell 
himself, who was far from being deficient 
in those testimonies of a broken and contrite 
heart. When this scene had been enacted 
about half an hour, the Protector arose, and 
was imitated by Caryfort and Goodwin. 
Cromwell seated himself on a chair, cush- 
ioned and lined with red leather, and mo- 
tioned to his friends to take places. ‘ What 
may bring ye here, Caryfort ?’ said the Pro- 
tector. ‘Have youand Thurloe put your 
heads together, and fouad out some invasion 
of the realm by the king of the Cavaliers ?’ 
He smiled, and turned towards Goodwin, 
as if to receive credit for the ridicule con- 
veyed in his speech: the chaplain, like a 
true parasite, simpered in reply. 

“*<« God protect us !’ said Caryfort, ‘ your 
Highness may not smile when my tale is 
told: Charles Stuart is more potent than he 
should be, for our safety and that of the 
commonwealth—we have news of import.’ 
‘Out with it, man,’ cried Cromwell, whose 
tone was now changed from cold ridicule to 
trembling wrath ; ‘ out withit—How! what 
—what mean ye?’ ‘The King—’ pursued 
Caryfort. ‘The King!’ interrupted Crom- 
well. ‘Nay, the Cavalier King, Charles 
Stuart, has now an army. of many thousand 
men at Bruges.’ ‘ What!’ cried the Protec: 
tor, as if struck by a sudden blow—‘ What - 
and where—and where, in the Lord’s name, 
gat he them?’ ‘ The Spaniard,’ replied Mur- 
ray, ‘hath holpen him to men, .arms, and 
ammunition.’ ‘The fire of God consume 
him for’t,’ exclaimed Oliver. ‘ Ah, would 
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to the Lord, Blake—Blake were livi 
Spaniard ?—Blake !—he hath rued his false 
dealing before now; and if a squadron I 
have left, he shall again —Blake !—Blake— 
{ need thee.’ ‘ And more,’ continued the 
peer, ‘ They have _ intelligence here.’ 
‘Who? where ? how ?’ cried the Protector, 
foaming at the mouth like a mad dog; 
‘ what hair-brained traitor dare correspond 
with the King ? Speak, man. He is dead 
before thou sayst—’ ‘ The Cavaliers of the 
north,’ answered Murray, ‘if not up al- 
ready, await but the presence of that trai- 
tor Sydenham : Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, are numbered, 
and pledged to rise.’ ‘ Where—where is 
Snell?’ cried Cromwell. ‘ Let him march 
—march forward instantly—and—’ He 
ended not the sentence, but clenched his fist, 
and paced the room from side to side, like a 
wild beast. ‘Sir Harry Slingsby and Dr. 
Huet—’ said Caryfort. ‘ Ha—what of 
them ?’ cried Oliver, stopping short, ‘ are 
they—’ ‘ Traitors !’ replied Murray ; ‘and 
Mordaunt is closely implicated.’ ‘ Are they 
—are they fastin prison, by the neck and 
heels?’ said the Protector. ‘Yea; but 
worse than all,’ said the Peer, ‘ Ormond is 
known to be in England, yet he is in darker 
hiding than we can penetrate.’ ‘Seta re- 
ward upon his head, and another on Syden- 
ham,’ cried Cromwell. ‘ God give me pa- 
tience, this is news indeed !—Slingsby ! 
Huet! they are friends of the president— 
Bradshaw! where is he? and Waller! 
Haslerigg ! Lambert! and Fairfax! The 
Lord’s vengeance over—overtake them.’ 
He sat down again in his chair, nearly over- 
come with the strength of his own passions, 
and the sweat coursed down his brow like 
drops of rain down a window pane.” 


Some farther communion ensues.— 


‘‘ Cromwell seemed now to be seized with 
akind of lethargy, which usually succeed- 
ed to the delirium of his passion ; he lean- 
ed upon the arms of the chair, and for 
some time spoke no word ; his companions 
also preserved silence: it was a considera- 
ble space before he resumed _ his self-posses- 
sion, gradually awakening from his disorder 
as iffrom a sound sleep. When he raised 
his eyes and beheld Caryfort, he put his 
hand to his brow, as if striving to recall 
something past to his recollection, and then 
bowed his head in token of remembrance. 
He spoke slowly, but audibly. ‘Hie ye 
Straight to Whitehball—bid colonel Snell 
march—march on towards Cheshire,—bid 
him take possession, by fair means or foul, 
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of the president’s house ;—give him, Cary- 
fort, what other instructions you may, by 
the revelation of the Lord, be enabled.— 
Watch, and sleep not, for the enemy are at 
hand; and let that ram, Sydenham, be ta 
ken in the thicket, to be offered up, as it 
were, a sacrifice, instead of the blood of 
our Isaacs—the people of the land.’ 


We have not meddled with the love 
scenes in this story, though they are 
well drawn ; and the heroine, Hester 
Bradshaw, is truly beautiful. A good 
relief of the comic also runs through 
the volumes ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in ranking them in the nearest row 


to the Wizzard of the North. Indeed, 
the Cavalier will be found to be a very 
excellent romance, and as such we re- 
commend it. Among its other merits 
we have poetry; and the following 
example attached to the death of the 
Sir Norman above mentioned, will 
show its quality. 

“In the first battle with the Welsh, he 
commanded the van division under Edward, 
and routed the mountaineers with great 
slaughter ; but to the great grief of the 
King, and all true knights, he was himself 
slain by an arrow, shot at random by the 
enemy, on the close of the fight. He was 
observed to be thoughtful, and almost wild 
in his demeanour, from the time that he 
joined the King at the rendezvous; spoke 
little to any one but his friend Sir Hugh 
Molyneux, who was much in the same con- 
dition; and if questioned with too much 
pertinacity, he turned fiercely on the querist, 
or fled without speaking. Inhis burgonet, 
he wore the beautiful tresses of a lady’s 
hair; and frequently he was seen stamp- 
ing on the ground, and muttering to him- 
self, as if in a fit of frenzy. He became 
more sedate on the evening previous to the 
battle, and requested the command of the 
van division from Edward, who granted it, 
with a caution to take care of himself. He 
smiled bitterly, and retired. The next 
morning, he was ‘stirring with the lark, 
and had attacked and routed the enemy, 
and was brought in a corpse, before the 
King had imagined he had marched from 
the rendezvous.” 

After his death, his friend Sir Hugh 
Molyneux, in stripping him of his armour, 
found an esquisse, of which the following is 
a translation,carefully placed in his breast :— 


The moonshine sparkled on the wall, 

On the wall of the abbey that’s ruin’d and bare ; 
And the dusky light in the desert hall, 

Show’d that she I lov’d was there. 


I flew to my own dear Adeline ; 
My Adeline welcom’d her faithful knight ; 
We repos’d by the side of Saint Cuthbert’s shrine, 


And we talk’d of the coming fight. 
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George the Fourth . .. Sterne. 


Ah! how shall I live when thou art gone ; 
To-morrow’s wind thy plume will wave ; 
And yon bright moon that sees us now, 


May light my Norman’s grave. 


I smiled whilst I watch’d the playful beam ; 
The beam as it shot through the broken wall, 
For it danced on the shrine of the patron saint, 


And spangled his sable pall. 


Hark ! hark! Do you hear? cried Adeline, 

Tis the groan of Death that comes from the tomb ; 
Again! now a third! see, behold the shrine ! 

Ah! it opens its yawning womb ! 

I beheld with affright the tomb was rent 

And the corpse of St. Cuthbert I dimly descried ; 
In his hand was the crosier in life he swayed, 
Whilst hollowly thus he cried :— 


‘ Sir Norman, prepare to meet thy doom ; 
Thy doom will in battle, with victory come ; 
Neither mail of proof, nor a maiden’s love, 


Can shield thee from the tomb.’ 


The spectre sank, and the marble clos’d ; 
The monument clos’d on his boneless head ; 
I turn’d to seek my life’s best hope ; 


God! my Adeline was dead ! 


Sir Norman was seen in the battle’s roar ; 
In the battle’s roar, ’mid the bloody tide ; 
His knightly plume was red with gore, 


He conquered, but he died. 


The last verse was added by the Father Adrian, his tutor and friend, and his body was 
embalmed and magnificently interred at Banner Cross Abbey.— Author of the MS. 





RMenminiscentia, 


OR, ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

NEARLY forty years ago, his 
present majesty, then Prince of 
Wales, was so exceedingly urgent to 
have 800/. to an hour on such a day, 
and in so unusual a manner, that the 
tleman who furnished the supply, 
had some curiosity to know for what 
gag it was obtained. On inquiry, 
was iniormed that the moment the 
money arrived, the prince drew ona 
pair of boots, pulled off his coat and 
waistcoat, slipped ona plain morning 
frock without a star, and, turning his 
hair tothe crown of his head, put on a 
slouched hat, and thus walked out. 
This intelligence raised still greater 
curiosity: and with some trouble, the 
gentleman discovered the object of 
the Prince’s mysterious visit. An 
officer of the army had just arrived 
from America with a wife and. six 
children, in such low circumstances, 
that to satisfy some clamorous creditor, 
he was on the point of selling his com- 


mission, to the utter ruin of his family. 
The Prince by accident overheard an 
account of the case. ‘To prevent a 
worthy soldier suffering, he procured 
the money, and that no mistake might 
happen, carried it himself. On asking, 
at an obscure lodging-house in a court 
near Covent Garden, for the lodger, he 
was shown up to his room, and there 
found the family in the utmost distress. 
Shocked at the sight, he not only pre- 
sented the money, but told the officer 
to apply to Colonel Lake,living in —- 
street, and give some account of him- 
self in future ; saying which, he de- 
parted, without the family knowing to 
whom they were obliged. 


STERNE. 

The following is the conclusion of 
some notitize respecting Sterne, and a 
sketch of the life of his valet Le Fleur, 
who was a native of Burgundy, kept @ 
cabaret in Calais, and a frequent visitor 
to England as as a courier, serjeant, oF 
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other character requiring zeal and dil- 
igence. 

“In addition to La Fleur’s account 
of himself, the writer of the preceding 
obtained from him several little circum- 
stances relative to his master, as well 
asthe characters depicted by him, a 
few of which, as they would lose by 
abridgment, I shall give verbatim. 

“<¢'There were moments,’ said La 
Fleur, ‘in which my master appeared 
sunk into the deepest dejection—when 
his calls upon me for my services were 
so seldom, that I sometimes apprehen- 
sively pressed in upon his privacy, to 
suggest what I thought might divert 
his melancholy. He used to smile at 
my well-meant zeal, and I could see 
was happy to be relieved. At others 
—he seemed to have received a new 
soul—he launched into the levity nat- 
ural d mon pays,’ said La Fleur, ¢ and 
cried gaily enough, Vive la Bagatelle !’ 
It was in one of those moments that 
he became acquainted with the Grisette 
at the glove-shop; she afterwards vis- 
ited him at his lodgings, upon which 
La Fleur made nota single remark ; 
but, on naming the fille de chambre, 
his other visitant, he exclaimed, ‘ It 
was certainly a pity, she was so pretty 
and petite.’ 

“ Poor Maria—was, alas! no fic- 
tion—* When we came up to her, she 
was grovelling in the road like an in- 
fant, and throwing the dust upon her 
head—and yet few were more lovely ! 
Upon Sterne’s accosting her with ten- 
derness, and raising her in his arms, 
she collected herself and resumed some 
composure—told him her tale of mis- 
ery, and wept upon his breast—my 
master sobbed aloud. I saw her gen- 
tly disengage herself from his arms, 
and she sung him the service to the 
Virgin, my poor master covered his 
face with his hands, and walked by her 
side to the cottage where she lived,— 
there he talked earnestly to the old wo- 
man.’ 

“<Every day,’ said La Fleur, 
‘while we stayed there, I carried them 
meat and drink from the hotel, and 
when we departed from Moulines, my 
master left his blessings and some mon- 
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ey with the mother. How much,add- 
ed he, ‘I know not—he always gave 
more than he could afford.’ 

“ Sterne was frequently at a loss up- 
on his travels for ready money. Re- 
mittances were become interrupted by 
war, and he had wrongly estimated 
his expenses—he had reckoned along 
the post-roads, without adverting to 
the wretchedness that was to call upon 
him in his way. 

“At many of our stages my master 
has turned to me with tears in his eyes 
—‘ These poor people oppress me, La 
Fleur ! how shall I relieve me? He 
wrote much, and to alate hour. I told 
La Fleur of the inconsiderable quanti- 
ty he had published—he expressed ex- 
treme surprise. ‘I know,’ said he, 
‘upon our return from this tour, there 
was a large trunk completely filled 
with papers.’ ‘Do you know an 
thing of their tendency, La Fleur ?? 
‘ Yes—they were miscellaneous re- 
marks upon the manners of the differ- 
ent nations he visited, and in Italy he 
was deeply engaged in making the most 
elaborate inquiries into the different 
governments of the towns, and the 
characteristic peculiarities of the Ital- 
ians of the various states.’ 

To affect this he read much; for 
the collections of the patrons of litera- 
ture were open to him; he observed 
more. Singular as it may seem, Sterne 
endeavoured in vain to speak Italian. 
His valet acquired it on their journey ; 
but his master, though he applied now 
and then, gave it up as unattainable.— 
‘I the more wondered at this,’ said La 
Fleur, ‘as he must have understood 
Latin.’ 

The asssertion, sanctioned by John- 
son, that Sterne was licentious and dis- 
solute in conversation, stands thus far 
contradicted by the testimony of La 
Fleur. ‘ His conversation with wom- 
en,’ he said, ‘ was of the most interest- 
ing kind: he usually left them serious, 
if he did not find them so.’ 

“ The Dead Ass—was no invention 
—the mourner was as simple and af- 
fecting as Sterne has related. La 
Fleur recollected the circumstance per- 
fectly.” 
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DELICATE GENEROSITY. 

A French Abbé, celebrated for 
his wit as well as his political know- 
ledge, was much embarrassed for the 
sum of five hundred louis d’ors. The 
Abbé was high-minded, and being con- 
stantly at Versailles, he carefully avoid- 
ed every thing that might lead to the 
discovery of his embarrassment. Some 
person, however, whispered the secret 
to the queen, the beautiful but unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette. On the same 
evening, her majesty meeting the Abbé 
at the Duchesse de Polignac’s, engaged 
him in a party at trictrac, her favourite 
game, in which she contrived in a short 
time to lose the sum which the Abbé 
wanted; then smilingly she rose from 
the table, and relinquished the game. 

CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

A sum of 5,000/. stands invested 
for the mutual benefit of two very ex- 
cellent institutions in London—The 
Magdalen Asylum, and the Foundling 
Hospital. It was bequeathed to them 
by one Ormichand, a black merchant 
in Calcutta, who. left many equally lib- 
eral donations to other charitable insti- 
tutions in all parts of the world. 

GARRICK. 

The character of the British Ros- 
cius has been severely aspersed, on ac- 
count of his reputed parsimony; an 
anecdote is, however, related of him 
by Albany Wallis, Esq., who was his 
intimate friend, which shows that the 
accusation was somewhat unjust. ‘ Mr. 
Garrick,’ says this gentleman, ‘ was 
no more a fool in charity than in other 


‘matters; he knew where and how to 


bestow his liberality. He came to me 
one morning ina violent hurry, and 


without even his usual salutation, ab- 


ruptly exclaimed, ‘ My dear friend, the 
doctor is in want, you must instantly 
do me a favour. Come, come, put on 
your hat, and, without delay, go to 
Dr. Johnson’s lodgings, and present 
him with these banknotes; but, on 
your life, do not mention from whom 
you had them.’ ‘The amount was by 
no means inconsiderable. In compli- 
ance with his request, I instantly wait- 
ed on the doctor, and being announced, 
was ushered into his apartment. Hav- 
ing prefaced my errand with as much 
delicacy as possible, I presented the 
notes, which the doctor received with 
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much agitation; and after a few mo- 
ments, wiping away the tears, he pres- 
sed my hand between his with energy, 
exclaiming, ‘ Mr. Wallis, I know from ° 
whence this comes; tell Mr. Garrick 
that his kindness is almost too much 
for me ; tell him also that I shall never 
be able to repay this sum, much less 
what I have before received at his 
hands.’ A few months after this do- 
nation the doctor died. 
FARINELLI. 

The celebrated Italian singer, Far- 
inelli, who was a great favourite with 
Philip the Fifth of Spain, going one 
day to the King’s closet, to which he 
had at all times access, heard an officer 
of the guard curse him, and say to 
another that was in waiting, ‘ Honours 
can be heaped on such scoundrels as 
these, while a poor soldier like myself, 
after thirty years service, remains un- 
noticed.’ Farinelli, without seeming 
to hear the reproach, complained to 
the king that he had neglected an old 
servant, and procured a regiment for 
the person who had spoken so harshly 
of him in the anti-chamber. On quit- 
ting his majesty, Farinelli gave the 
commission to the officer, telling him 
that he had heard him complain of 
having served thirty years; but added, 
‘ You did wrong to accuse the king of 
neglect to reward your zeal.’ 

BATTLE INCIDENT. 

Captain Hauffer, a Swiss officer, 
who was dangerously wounded in one 
of the actions which took place when 
the French entered his unfortunate 
country, was left bathed in blood on 
the field of battle. A French officer 
who happened to pass, perceived him, 
and observing some signs of life, 
assisted him, and cried out, ‘ Cour- 
age, my dear fellow, courage !’ 
Hauffer, at these words, like one awak- 
ing from the sleep of death, opened 
his eyes, and fixing them attentively 
on the officer, said with a feeble voice, 
‘°Tis not courage, but strength, | 
want.’ The Frenchman, delighted 
and affected by this answer, gave or- 
ders immediately to have the officer’s 
wounds dressed, and every possible 
care taken of him. He was, in conse- 
quence, carried to Wadmschwyll, and 
in a little time was entirely cured of 
his wounds. 


+ 
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ROBERT NORMAN. 

“ The new Attractiue, containing a 
short discourse of the Magnes or 
Lodestone, and amongst other his ver- 
tues, of a new discouered secret, and 
subtile propertie, concerning the de- 
clyning of the Needle, touched there- 
with, under the plaine of the Horizon. 
Now first fonnd out by Roserr Nor- 
MAN, Hydrographer. Small 4to. Im- 
printed at London, by John Kyngston, 
for Richard Ballard, 1581.” 

This scarce Tract is the production 
of Robert Norman, who first discover- 
ed what is called the dipping of the 
needle,and which discovery this work 
was intended to promulgate. 


rHE MAGNES, OR LODESTONE’S CHALLENGE. 


Give place, ye glittermg sparkes, 
Ye glimmering saphires bright, 

Ye rubies redde, and diamonds braue, 
Wherein ye moste delight. 


In breefe, ye stones inricht, 
And burnisht all with golde, 
Set forthe in lapidaries shoppes 

For jewells to be solde. 


Give place, give place, I saie 
Your beautie, gleame and glee 

Is all the vertue for the whiche 
Accepted so you bee. 


Magnes, the Lodestone, I, 
Your painted sheathes defie, 
Without my helpe, in Indian seas, 
The best of you might lie. 


I guide the pilot’s course, 
His helping hande I am, 
The mariner delights in me, 
So doeth the marchaunt man. 


My vertue lyes unknown, 
My secrets hidden are, 

By me, the court and commonweale 
Are pleasured verie farre. 


No shippe could saile on seas, 
Her course to runne aright, 

Nor compasse shewe the readie waie, 
Were Magnes not of might. 


Blush then, and blemishe all 
Bequeath to me that’s dewe, 

Your seates in golde, your price in plate, 
Which jewellers doe renewe. 


It’s I, it’s I, alone 
Whom you usurpe upon, 

Magnes by name, the Lodestone call’d, 
The prince of stones alone. 


If this you can denie, 
Then seeme to make replie, 

And let the painfull seaman judge 
The whiche of us doeth lie. 
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THE MARINER'S JUDGMENT. 


The Lodestone is the stone, 
The onely stone alone, 
Deseruyng praise above the rest, 
Whose vertues are unknowne. 


THE MARCHANTE’S VERDICT. 
The saphires bright, the diamonds brave 
Are stones that beare the name, 
But flatter not and tell the troth, 
Magnes deserves he fame. 





GENEROUS BEQUEST. 

When M. Bouvant was given over 
by the physicians, he sent for his old 
friend the Abbé Blanchet, to whom he 
said, ‘From the character | know you 
to have, you will always be poor ; 


there is every appearance, my friend, \ 


that I cannot live long, and when I am 
dead, what will become of you?’ The 
Abbé wished to reply, but the sick 
man, taking advantage of his condi- 
tion, ordered him to be silent, and dic- 
tated his last orders. ‘ My will is, that 
you enjoy the interest of ten thousand 
crowns, which I have earned, for your 
life. Don’t make any difficulties, the 
principal will return to my family.’ 
M. Bouvant recovered. Sometime af- 
terwards, the Abbé related this trait to 
the Duchesse d’Aumont, who was so 
delighted, that she urged him to tell it 
her again. ‘ Why, madam,’ said the 
Abbé, ‘ what I have related is nothing 
to what followed ; for when my poor 
Bouvant was recovered, I found him 
quite sorry that he was well.’ 


CHARITY SERMON. 

A clergyman preaching a charity- 
sermon, February 4, 1778, at a church 
in the City, during his discourse pull- 
ed out of his pocket a newspaper, and 
read out of it the following paragraph, 
viz.—On Sunday, the 18th of January, 
two ponies ran on the Uxbridge road 
twenty miles for twenty guineas, and 
one gained it by about half a head; 
both ponies ridden by their owners. 
Also another paragraph of the like 
kind, of a race on the Romford road, 
ona Sunday. He made an apology 
for reading part of a newspaper in the 
pulpit, said he believed it was the first 
instance of the kind, and he sincerely 
wished that there never might be occa- 
sion for the like again. He then poinit- 
ed out the heinous sin of Sabbath break- 
ing. 
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Natural History. 


THE CROWS’ COURT. 


Edmonston, in his Account of Zet- 
land, informs us, that the crows seldom 
associate there, unless for the “ purpose 
of holding what is called The Crows’ 
Court.” —“ This institution conveys a 
curious fact in their history. Numbers 
of crows are seen to assemble, ona 
particular hill or field, from many dif- 
ferent points. On some occasions, the 
meeting does not appear to be com- 
plete before the expiration of a day or 
two. As soon as all the deputies have 
arrived, a very general noise and croak- 
ing ensue ; and, shortly after, the whole 
fall upon one or two individuals, whom 

they persecute and beat until they kill 
them. When this has been accom- 
plished, they quietly disperse.” At 


what term or season of the year these 
crow-courts are held, he does not tell ; 

probably between Hilary and Easter. 

But, is it not more likely that the ob- 
ject of these courts is the making up of 
’ matches, (in the Moravian manner,) 
rather than a grand jury, finding bills 


of indictment, and then trying and pun- 
ishing delinquents ? 

But Landt, in his Description of the 
Feroe Islands, corroborates these ex- 
traordinary assemblies, which may be 
called crow-courts. ‘They collect in 
great numbers, as if they had all been 
summoned for the occasion. <A few of 
the flock sit with drooping heads, says 
Landt ; others seem as grave as if they 
were on the woolsack ; and some are 
exceedingly active and noisy. In the 

-course of about an hour, the assembly 
disperse ; and it is not uncommon to 
find one or two left dead on the spot. 


The ancient French fixed upon two 
ravens, to put an end toa tedious and 
expensive law-suit. ‘The parties pla- 
ced two cakes, made of flour diluted in 
oil and wine, upon a board, which was 
carried to the side of a lake. Two 
ravens would presently light upon this 
board, and would break and scatter 
about one of the cakes, whilst they 
devoured the other entirely. That 
party, whose cake was only scattered 
about, gained his cause;—a very cheap 
way of going to law ! 


Varieties—Etymologics. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF ANTIMONY. 


By a French book, “ Le Nouveau. 
Cours de Chemie,” we learn that the 
discovery of the powers resident in an- 
timony, was owing to the celebrated 
Basilins Valentinus, who, finding that 
it had the property of fattening pigs, 
tried it on a convent of monks! Un- 
fortunately, however, it did not agree 
so well with the monks as it did* with 
the pigs, for it killed these holy men by 
dozens : whence it obtained the name 
anti-moine, or antimony. 


MONEY, 
says Lord Coke, is derived from moneo, 


(to admonish,) because it admonisheth 
its possessor to make a good use of it. 


MENDICANT, A BEGGAR, 


must have arisen from the idleness of 
beggars. Mend—lI can’t, which some 
have had the candour to own. Let us 
illustrate this still better :—There is a 


charitable cart built on purpose for 


poor mendicants, who are allowed to 
jaunt in it, gratis, through the streets of 


Dublin ; and it is supposed to cover, 


or, better still, to prevent a multitude 
of sins. It is ‘said, moreover, to work 
miracles ; for no sooner does this cele- 
brated cart pass near a group of beg- 
gars, than the blind begin to see, the 
deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, 
nay, even torun. It restores such as 
have been dismissed from the hospital 
of incurables ; it reforms incorrigible 
rogues ; and appears invariably in the 
most classic style ; the black cart, like 
the gods of the ancient poets, never in- 
terfering till all ordinary methods are 
found absolutely ineffectual. 


NEW SPECTACLE. 

At Dijon in France, they seem real- 
ly to have at last hit upon a show 
which may truly be said to be some- 
thing new under the Sun. ‘This is a 
mechanical chef d’euvre representing 
THE CreaTion. ‘This machine, (says 
the Dijon Journal,) which has cost its 
inventor, M. Pardoux, of Vice-le- 
Comte, ten years cogitation and toil, 
is composed of fifteen thousand moving 
pieces, and is more remarkable than 
any thing ever yet seen for precision 
and regularity in its motions. Besides, 
it is announced that it costs only 50 
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centimes for admittance to the first 
boxes, to be present at the creation of 
the Universe. 

CLASSIC PUN. 

Two collegians, visiting a fashion- 
able watering-place, inquired for lodg- 
ings, and were informed they could on- 
ly have indifferent bed-rooms on the 
second floor. They had not long 
agreed for them, and returned to their 
inn, when one received a note from the 
owner of the rooms, stating, ‘ that on 
account of the press of company, &c. 
they could only have the garrets !’ The 
other, observing his chum musing over 
the letter, asked him what he was read- 
ing. What (says he) I read quite 
enough of before I left the University 
—An Epistle to Attic-us. 

BON-MOTS. 

A gentleman of very fickle disposi- 
tion, made so many changes in a man- 
sion which he was erecting, and asked 
the advice of his friends so fre- 
quently about the arrangements, that it 
seemed a miracle that it was ever fin- 
ished at all. At length, however, it 
was completed, and nothing but the 
giving it a name remained to be gone ; 
this was a sore puzzle, till a witty coun- 
sellor told him if he wanted an appro- 
priate appellation he could give it him. 
What is it? The House of Correction. 

A worthy country gentleman, in the 
commission in Essex, had acquired so 
much of the provincial dialect, that he 
invariably said, (among other peculiar- 
ities) ‘I were,’ ‘he were,’ &c. for‘ I 
was,’ ‘he was.’ <A friend was one 
day praising his green old age to anoth- 
er, and saying that he never had seen 
a more healthy and vigorous old man. 
‘Nevertheless, (replied the other) he 
seems to me to be much the worse for 
wear !? 

The French people are singular in 
their love for expletives ; there is no 
medium in their tones for pleasure and 
pain, joy and sorrow. Charmant and 
superbe is the least you can say of what 
is recommended to your approbation. 
If you say less than vilaine of what 
you dislike, you will be deemed phleg- 
matic; if you are pleased, you must be 
ravi; if you are vexed, you must be 
desolé : if you are not in ecstacies, you 
Must be au desespoir ; to which may 
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be added, the little million of prefixes, 
which are employed to great advanta- 
ge, as tres, fort, infiniment, which help 
to colour your expressions as far beyond 


nature as imagination extends. ‘The 


French are inaccurate too, above all 
other nations, as to names, (Walpole 
says) Bassompierre calls York House, 
Jorchaux; and Kensington, Inimthort. 
Pillet the French general,calls Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Willeberforce ; Mr. Whitbread, 
Withebread ; Lancashire, Lancatsshire ! 
A French journalist, quoting from our 
Gazette, “The Independent Whig,” 
called it La Perruque Indépendante. 


Cibber’s play of “Love's last Shift” was . 


translated into La derniere Chemise de 
vAmour. In the same manner, the 
French call our pugilists, or boxers, or, 
to speak more politely, the Fancy, Mes- 
sieurs de Imagination. 


Ornithology. 


CHINESE FISHING BIRDS. 

The most extraordinary mode of 
fishing in China, and which is peculiar 
to it, is by birds trained for that pur- 
pose. Falcons when employed in the 
air, or hounds when following a scent 
on the earth, are not more sagacious in 
the pursuit of their prey, or more cer- 
tain in obtaining it, than these birds 
in another element. ‘They are called 
Looau, and are about the size of a 
goose, with grey plumage, webbed feet, 
and have along and very slender bill, 
crooked at the ppint. Their faculty of 
diving, or remaining under water, is not 
more extraordinary than that of many 
other fowls that prey upon fish ;_ but 
the wonderful circumstance is, the do- 
cility of these birds, in employing their 
natural instinctive powers at the com- 
mand of the fishermen who possess 
them, in the same manner as the hound, 
the spaniel, or the pointer, submit their 
respective sagacity to the huntsman or 
the fowler. , 

The number of these birds in a boat 
is in proportion to the size of it. Ata 
certain signal, they rush into the water 
and dive after the fish ; and the mo- 





ment they have seized their prey, they 


fly with it to their boat ; and though 
there may be a hundred of these vessels 
together, these sagacious birds always 
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return to their own masters; and 
amidst the crowd of fishing junks which 
are sometimes assembled on these oc- 
casions, they never fail to distinguish 
that to which they belong. When the 
fish are in great plenty, these astonish- 
ing purveyors will soon fill a boat with 
them; and will sometimes be seen fly- 
ing along with a fish of such size, as to 
make the beholder who is unaccustom- 
ed to the sight suspect his organs of 
vision ; and such is their extraordinary 
sagacity, that when one of them hap- 
pens to have taken a fish which is too 
bulky for the management of a single 
fowl, the rest immediately afford their 
assistance. While they are thus la- 
bouring for their masters, they are pre- 
vented from paying any attention to 
themselves, by a ring which is passed 
round their necks ; and is so contrived, 
as to frustrate any attempt to swallow 
the least morsel of what they take. 


PRESERVATION OF EGGS FOR THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 

In a village, situated near Lake 
Maggiore, in Italy, it has been found 
necessary, to take down the old 
wall of the vestry of the church of 
that place, which was very ancient. In 
the middle of this wall were found 
three eggs, two of which were near 
each other, and the third at a little dis- 
tance. ‘They were not placed in any 
hole, to which a hen, or other animal, 
could possibly penetrate ; but in the 
midst of the wall, which in this place 
was two feet thick. 4t was remarked, 
that they were laid upon a bed of 
stones, and surrounded and encased 
with the hardened mortar. They had 
probably been laid there by some of 
the workmen employed in building the 
wall, and enclosed without being per- 
ceived ; or it might have been a trick 
which a workman chose to play on 
one of his companions, who had put 
them in this place. Be this as it may, 
at the time of their discovery curiosity 
prompted those who were present to 
break one of the eggs immediately. 
This was done by a servant, who stood 
at some distance, to avoid the danger 
that might have resulted from the in- 
fection of the egg. They were much 
surprised to find it liquid, with both 
the yolk and white well formed, and 
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the smell and taste natural to an egg ; 
in a word, it was fresh, and fit for eat- 
ing, and continued so, after being ex- 
posed to the air four days. The two 
others were opened eight days after- 
wards, at Milan, ten leagues distant 
from Lake Maggiore. They appear- 
ed not so fresh as the former, and rath- 
er salty, like an egg a week old. ‘ The 
shells had likewise lost something of 
their whiteness. 

Proofs were adduced that, for a pe- 
riod of 300 years, nothing had been 
done to the vestry, of which the wall, 
containing the eggs, made a part, ex- 
cepting at the top, for the purpose of 
repairing the roof. It was visited by 
St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, who held meetings there. In 
the same place there was a press for 
holding the decorations and plate be- 
longing to the altar; which piece of 
furniture was made on the spot, in the 
year 1569, and which could not have 
passed through the present small door, 
and no traces whatever of a larger are 
to be seen. It therefore appears that 
these eggs were preserved for about 
three centuries in this extraordinary 
situation. } 





Practical Economy,or the Application 
of Modern Discoveries to the Pur- 
poses of Domestic Life. 8vo.1821. 


This work will be found equally useful to 
those who are wise enough to enter into the 
practice of the rules which it lays down, and 
entertaining to others, who may merely wish 
to amuse themselves with its theories. It 
professes to teach economy in every de 
partment of domestic life ;—and so it does ; 
but on such an agreeable plan, that it is sure 
to meet with willing pupils. ‘ To enjoy is 
to obey,’ says the rational religionist ; and, 
in the same manner, the object of the ra- 
tional economist is to procure the great- 
est number of innocent gratifications at 
the east possible expense. ‘To save,” 
as the author justly observes in his pre- 
face, “is one thing ; to economise is anoth- 
er. Absolutely to avoid expense, is to ex- 
clude enjoyment; but to economize ex- 
penditure is to unite enjoyment with pru- 
dence.” Under this impression, then, the 
reader may safely suffer himself to be con- 
nected by the editor of this ingenious man- 
uel through all its divisions and their sub- 
divisions ; embellishing all, and throwimg 
on every subject which they include, a va- 
riety of new and useful information, ¢ 
lated at once to increase our comforts, and 
diminish our expertses. 
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Hitevary Xntelligence. 


NOTHER Tragedy, by Lorp Byron, 
has arrived in London for publication. 


Mr. I. H. Grover is preparing for publi- 
cation a Bibliographical Dictionary of 
English Literature, from the year 1700 to 
the end of the year 1820. It will contain 
the title of every principal work which has 
appeared in Great Britain during that pe- 
riod, together with the date of publication, 
its price, and the publisher’s name, as far 
as they can possibly be ascertained ; al- 
phabetically arranged under the names of 
their respective authors, and under the sub- 
ject matter of each anonymous publication. 


An octavo edition is about to be publish- 
ed, of Memoirs of the. Protector Oliver 
Cromwell, with original letters, and other 
family papers, by the late Or1iver Crom- 
WELL, esq. a descendant of the family. 


Dr. Forses’ Translation of Laennec on 
on Diseases of the Chest, with notes, will 
speedily be published. . 

Lamps, supplied by artificial naptha, or 
essential oil of tar, produced in the making 
of gas from coals, under Lord Cochrane’s 
patent, are rapidly making their way in the 
metropolis ; the brilliant and penetrating 
light which they afford gives satisfaction 
wherever they have been tried. 


Mr. Stevenson will shortly publish a 
Practical Treatise on the Nature, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of Gutta Serena, a 
species of Blindness arising from a loss of 
sensibility in the nerve of vision, illustrated 
by numerous cases. 


Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, 
Local, and Characteristic : to which are 
added, Practical Details for the informa- 
tion of Emigrants of every class, and some 
Recollections of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by Joun Howison, esq. will speedily 
be published. 

The following excellent paragraph has 
appeared in many provincial papers, and 
ought to be copied generally :— 

Cruelty to fish—It is hoped that the 
dreadful cruelty of boiling shell-fish alive, 
or, what is as frequently done, of putting 
them over a fire ina sauce-pan of cold 
water, will be reflected on as it deserves. 
Shell-fish possess an amphibious property, 
and are therefore capable of existing out 
of the water a considerable time without 
the powers of life being impaired ; hence 
itis just as shocking to dress shell-fish 
alive, as to convey mackerel (which do not 
Possess an amphibious property, but die in 
a few minutes after being taken out of the 
water,) instantaneously out of the sea into 
a frying-pan or boiling water. The igno- 
rant prejudice that lobsters, crabs, &c. are 
not good if they are dressed after they are 
dead would vanish as soon as humanity 
were permitted to make the trial. When 
dressed many hours after they are dead, it 


is found that the fish is not lessened, or the 
flavour in the slightest degree impaired 5; 
if it were, that could hardly be a sufficient 
reason to torture a poor animal to gratify 
the pampered appetite of an epicure. 
Eels too possess this amphibious quality ; 
therefore they are skinned, rolled in salt, 
and fried whilst they are writhing in agony. 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Liver, and on some of the affections usual- 
ly denominated bilious, is preparing for 
publication. Comprising an impartial es- 
timate of the merits of the Nitro-muriatic 
Acid Bath, by Grorere Dartine, M. D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London. 


Some intelligent persons in Edinburgh 
have imitated the Parisians by an establish- 
ment to teach the connecting arts and sci- 
ences to persons engaged in particular 
trades. In France every working carpen- 
ter can draw with the hand, and also geo- 
metrically, and pursue their tasteful pro- 
ductions and elegant forms. 


Mrs. Sipney StTanuopr, author of Mont- 
brazel Abbey, &c. &c. has in the press an 
Historical Romance, in 4 vols. called the 
Festival of Mora, which will be published 
in the Month of September. 


The discovery of an easy and effectual 
method of preventing the destruction of 
woollen fabrics and furs by moths is due to 
the officers of Artillery at Woolwich, em- 
ployed in the inspection of clothing return- 
ed from Spain. It was observed, that ia 
casks where all other woollen substances 
were totally destroyed, those cloths that 
had been rendered water-proof by the com- 
mon well known process, remained un- 
touched. Attention having thus been exci- 
ted to this circumstance, other similar 
mixed packages were examined, and the 
results were found to be invariable. 

One of the most interesting publications 
of the present month is 2 History of the 
Brasil, by James HENDERSON, comprehen- 
ding a very full and particular account of 


the geography, commerce, colonization, &c. © 


of that important country. The author, it 
appears, on his arrival at Rio de Janeiro, in 
1819, was disappointed in his views of inn- 
mediate employment, and therefore resolv- 
ed to devote his time to the acquisition of 
intelligence respecting these vast regions. 
He has succeeded in collecting a very con- 
siderable mass of information on the past 
and present state of the Brazil, treat- 
ing under distinct heads of the twenty-two 
provinces which it comprises. The picture 
which is presented to us of the external as- 
pect of the country is highly magnificent 
and rich ; but this writer concurs with all 
his predecessors in deploring the state of 
society at Rio de Janeiro, which he repre- 
sents as being centuries behind in the com- 
forts and enjoyments of civilized life. 
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128 Miscellanea. 


Even hospitality, the virtue of an unculti- 
vated people, is here unknown. Living is 
as expensive, or more so, than in London, 
with none of the comforts which the latter 
affords. A moderate sized house will let 
for two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
pounds per annum ; and provisions, with 
the exception of vegetables and fruit, are 
neither cheap nor good. Books are prohib- 


‘ited, and the state of literature is conse- 


quently very low. Only two gazettes are 
published throughout the whole empire. 
Assassination is frequent; the inhabitants 
carrying knives hid under the sleeves of 
their coats, which they throw and use with 
great dexterity; and these knives we are 
ashamed to say, are manufactured in Eng- 
land expressly for that purpose. The de- 
plorable state of the government has coun- 
teracted the advantages of nature, which 
would otherwise have rendered this nation 
one of the richest in the world. Even the 
diamond mines are not worked to ad- 
vantage. ‘The produce of these is select- 
ed, in the first instance, by the royal family ; 
and it is said that the King possesses the 
best collection of gems in the world, worth 
upwards of two millions sterling. From 
the mine, the diamonds are conveyed by a 
strong military guard to the treasury, till 
despatched for London, which is now their 


great mart. Agriculture is in a very degra- 


ded state, and the present system of land- 
ed tenure is so bad, that the soil seems 
likely to remain covered with wild grass 
and forests till doomsday. When it is 
moderately cultivated, the returns are quick 
and bountiful. From the recent establish- 
ment of a free constitution in this colony, 
the warmest hopes of its speedy improve- 
ment, in every respect, may be entertained. 
And having escaped from political slavery, 
we may reasonably expect that the system 
of domestic bondage will not much longer 
be allowed to disgrace a nation calling itself 
free. In an appendix to the volume, we 
find a zoological account of the animals 
peculiar to the country, amongst which the 
reptiles are the most formidable, being ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and for the most part 
venomous. Clouds of insects people the 
air. A collection has been already made of 
above sixteen hundred different sorts of 
butterflies. Perhaps no other region in the 
world equals the Brazil in the innumerable 
species of birds which it possesses, of dn- 
tomparable beauty of plumage and variety 
of song. This work is illustrated with 
twenty-eight plates, executed with good ef- 
fect upon stone, after sketches taken by Mr. 
Henderson on the spot, and with two maps. 
The style is plain and unaffected, and the 
author’s information appears to be drawn 
from authentic sources. We think consid- 
erable credit is due to him for the judgment 
and ability with which he has embodied the 
result of his researches, which we regard 
as a valuable contribution to our stock of 
knowledge respecting this important and 
advancing country. 
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Messrs. Durav_ and Guapet, of Paris, 
have recently published a dictionary of an- 
cient geography, which is recommended in 
the foreign journals, as containing infor- 
mation unique in its kind. Close to the 
ancient names of places, is the correspond- 
ing modern one. Annexed is a map of the 
world, as known to the ancients, by M. 
Brué, geographer to his R. H. Monsieur. 
Ancient geography is not only an object of 
learned curiosity, but is a necessary com- 
pliment of, history, and should form one 
essential basis of education. 

A number of Cachemire goats, imported 
into France by M. Ternaux, have been set- 
tled at Perpignan, where having recovered 
their health, they are beginning to prop- 
agate. After yeaning in March, the down, 
some rudiments of which had appeared in 
April, began to get intwined, and this may 
be looked upon as an approach to maturity. 
“ This I had plucked up,” says M. Tessier 
(in his communication to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences) “ with horn combs, and 
it was thus almost pure and free from clots,” 
Each animal furnished on an average three 
ounces and a half ; some, including a large 
he goat, gave six ounces. There is very 
little loss, and every thing announces that 
this race will easily get seasoned to the 
climate. The she goats are better for 
milking than the natives; the large hairs 
vary much in length, and it has been re- 
marked that the short haired individuals 
sometimes yield the most down, and it is 
finest on those of a grey colour. By allot- 
ting them a more elevated sitwation in the 
Pyrenees they are expected to give more 
down, and further improvements are con- 
templated, in the selections for propagation, 
by a judicious crossing with such of the 
indigenous races as bear analagous down. 

The Rev. Dr. Crackye ut will soon pub- 
lish an Essay on the Dying Confessions of 
JudasIscariot,as found in theGreek records. 


Amongst the works of imagination lately 
offered tothe public, the romance of The 
Cavalier is entitled to a place in the first 
rank. It is a production of the Waverley 
school, and is evidently the offspring of no 
mean disciple. In character, incident, and 
style, it bears no distant affinity to the le- 
gends Of the unknown author; but it ‘may 
be easily distinguished from them by an 
occasional awkwardness and want of polish, 
from which the original is completely free. 
The scene is laid in the time of the great 
rebellion ; and the character of the hero, 
Colonel Sydenham, afterwards Lord Fal- 
conridge, is touched with a very spirited 
hand. The principal portrait of the ad- 
verse faction, is taken from Jonathan Snell, 
a puritan adventurer, and it is certainly 
drawn with great power, though in some- 
what exaggerated proportions. We augut 
very considerable suscess to these interest- 
ing volumes, which cannot be perused 
without impressing the reader with a con- 
viction that they are the fruit of an mge 
nious and superior mind. 
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